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FRANCE—ITALY—MEXICO 
|" France, M. Thiers has paid the fourth 


milliard to Prussia, and sees his way clear 


to the payment of the fifth, and to the 
final evacuation of the territory. Tne Govern- 
ment of France, however, still remains stub- 
bornly Provisional, as is evident from the 
debates and votes of the last month. Of the 
French Assembly, we first note the Extreme 
Left—who are members of the Republican 
Union—the Moderate Left, and the Left 
Centre. The first of these are firm and fast 
friends of M. Thiers. The Moderate Left are 
Conservative Republicans. ‘The Left Centre 
are not Kepublicans at all, but oniy accept that 
form as the only one possible under the cir- 
cumstances ; and a portion of these are always 
ready to side with the Right on any plausible 
pretext—and this fact much enfeebles the 
power, and hazards the existence, of the Min- 
isterial majority. The Government and the 
Chamber get on well enough on most questions 
of administration, but when matters of prime 
interest arise, it often sees its strongest friends 
in the Opposition, and itself forced to construct 
a& new majority from the Centre, and from the 
Reactionists of the Right. 


The vital question before France and the As- | 


sembly is, whether or not the Right, who are 
Reactionists, shall be dissolved. The Extreme 
weft insist on this dissolution for many good 
reasons, the chief of which is that the people 


have signified their sentiments by the almost | fact the constituent powers of the Chamber | the Republic. 
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the Republican candidates. This division in- 
sists that the divided Assembly should sub- 
mit itself to the country, and, by a new 
election, ascertain the popular will, by which 
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would be ascertained. 
oppose this, do so because they are anxious to | gratitude to the Gaul having been crushed out 


invariable majorities which they have given to , 


keep their places ; they feel that they are ina by thearmed aid which the French gave the Pon- 
minority before the country, and that new 
followed by the creation of | she now seems disposed to look toward Ger- 
By the decided action hereto- | many, to @ part of which Power (Prussia) 
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[fore taken, it is seen that the Provisional 
Government is not by any means ready for 
dissolution. Among these elements M. Thiers 

| occupies a conservative position. He seems 
only to temporize when he favors the majority. 

| His recent Cabin t appointments are not re- 
actionary. The French crisis, however—which 
| will be much relieved by the death of Napo- 
leon—will arrive next Summer, when Germany 
will be also out of the problem, and the ques- 
tion of the Republic will be submitted, thus 
uncomplicated, to France. 

The grander European agitations have al- 
| most obscured Italy from the public eye. She 
| who twelve years ago was the focus of atten- i 
| tion, when everybody looked to Naples, Flor- 
| ence, Vienna and Milan, and when all ears heard 
| about Garibaldi, Mazzini, Victor Emmanuel and 

Louis Napoleon, and listened excitedly to the 

| stories of the brilliant victories of Magenta and 

| Solferino, is clouded now. Italy is poor; she is 
complete in that Unification which the Great 

Napoleon predicted more than half a century ry 
ago, at which time he also nearly prophesied 

| the German Confederation. She turned the 

| cold shoulder to France, evidently, during the 

struggle of the latter with Prussia, and con- 

tinues so to do to this day—her love for and 4 
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she owed, in 1866, the recovery of Venetia. 
But Italy is girding up for absolute indepcnd- 


ence of other Powers. And she is very 


strong 
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in her national defenses, possessed as she is of 537 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


the rampart of the Alps, and defended as she 
is on the east and west and south by the sea. 

The most remarkable existing fact about 
Italy is that of her Ecclesiastical condition. 
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Her religion seems as if it were going to its = 


grave among the proudest monuments of its 
elory. 
under the ban of excommunication ; and to 
see the rising Italian generation so lamentably 
destitute of religion and morality that the 
King and his Cabinet are earnestly ad- 
dressing themselves to the question of 
popular education. The priests hate the Gov- 
ernment, and a majority of the Italians hate 
the priests. Ribald plays, ridiculing the 
Catholic traditions, have been applauded in 
Rome. And it is equally strange to note in this 
connection how the deceased Louis Napoleon 
was the victim to his own doctrine of nation- 


alities, which, borrowed from the first Na- | 
poleon, has wrested Slesvig-Holstein from the | 


Danes, has thrust Austria from the German 
Bund, has swallowed up Hanover, Saxony and 
Cassel, sent the arms of Prussia west of the 
Rhine, and re-established the German Empire. 

We note most satisfactory signs in Mexico. 
Two important railroad projects are before her 


Federal Congress, to connect Mexico with the | 
We shali only outline the pro- | 


United States. 
posed extension, to Old Mexico, of the Denver 
and Rio Grande narrow gauge railroad, which 


has been extended 150 miles south of Denver, | 
ind will soon penetrate through the Green Horn | 


range, and run into the valley of the Rio Grande, 
with a main objective point at El Paso, and 
there form a junction with the Southern Pacific. 
this road, if extended, while it will be the ad- 
vance which must revolutionize Mexico, must 
likewise have an immense influence on the in- 
terior of the United States territory ; for, it will 
pass through some of our richest regions, 
‘through the western verge of the Plains, having 


an elevation of 500 to 2,000 feet, among clear | 
streams and rivers, innumerable valleys with | 


pine forests beyond, and a soil rich enough, 
where water can be applied to it, to grow a 
great variety of crops of grain and vegetables. 
Che common minerals, which are the elements 
for all kinds of manufacture, abound in the 
foot hills along its route. The plains furnish 


a& range for millions of sheep, cattle and | 


horses, and back in the mountains there are 
abundant mines of silver and gold. This pro. 

cied route, which is represented by our 
General Rosecrans, is fought before the Mexi- 


can Congress by a rival, represented by Mr. | 


Plumb. Both schemes ask ruinous subsidies, 
and each has its Congressional partisans ; and 
the result may be a compromise, favored by 
‘hat Government, which shall combine with 
the British Company to extend its line from 
\era Cruz to the Pacific, to meet other lines, 
now supported by Messrs. Rosecrans and 
Plumb, so as to join the International Railway 
of Texas at Loredo, or some point on the 
fexan frontier, the branch roads to be made by 
ocal companies of their respective States. 
The railway between the cities of Mexico and 
Vera Cruz, a distance of 250 miles, is nearly 
completed, and its opening will soon be cele- 
brated by extraordinary festivities along the 
whole line. 

It cannot be supposed that the railroad in- 
terest will expire in Mexico without its usual 


triumph. Advices from Mexico represent that | 


great excitement exists in its favor among her 
people. We shall thus soon be connected, 
a3 Wwe see no good reason to doubt, with 
a wealth, in many important respects, more 
to our advantage than is our interchange 
with England. Mexico contains a popu- 
lation of 9,000,000, and are the only civi- 
ized people on the globe who are destitute 
of railroad communication with other na- 
tions. For nearly one hundred years their 
supplies for mining towns have been packed 
on the backs of mules; one of these. towns 
now contains a population of over 20,000. But 
a new leaf is turned over now—and so “rides 
on this world of change.” 
‘* Where cities lived, the dust is piling now, 

Where forests dense, the steam-car brings the plow; 

Thus whirled by laws which we may not resist, 

Lo! oid is new, ere yet the old is missed.” 


AT last a full jury, who swear, however, that 
they do not * read the newspapers” too deeply 
io harm them, have been found to try Mr. 


Tweed, and the case is progressing. The other | 


cay mankind woke up astounded and gratified 
to see that a “*gentleman” was convicted in 
New York of assassination. Now we have 
another “gentleman” on trial—the demoralizer 
of legislatures, the stuffer of bailots, the father 
». Repeaters, the central figure of a stupen- 
dous corruption which disgraced our city and 
nation in the opinion of all the civilized world ; 
u man against whom long ago the public verdict 
was pronounced, and on the fullest proof. It 


It is strange to note Victor Emmanuel | 
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IS MR. FISH OUT OF CUBAN 
WATER? 
HE New York Herald of January 8th re- 
ports an interview with Secretary Fish, 
in which Mr. Fish said : 


| 

| 

| 

| ‘ : 

| “There is not a particle more ground for giving | 
| 


belligerent rights to the Cuban insurgents than there 
was three years ago. They have not even the sem- 
blance of a Government. ‘hey have no civil or 
military organization. They hold no fortifications, 
no cities, no ports, nor, indeed, any place for any 
length of time. They are hiding in the swamps and 
mountains, living on roots called yams and other 
wild-growing products of the soil. They have had 
innumerable engagements with the Spanish troops, 
which both sides have often magnified into baitles.”’ 


‘The first thing which Mr. Fish seems to for- 
get here, is the fact that General Grant, in his 
annual Message, recognizes the war between 
Cuba and Spain as ‘‘a war which exists, with- 
out apparent prospect of speedy termination.’ 
| And we have rumors that the Cabinet are 


| changing base on the Spanish question, by 

| demanding again emancipation in Cuba, and 

|}also recognizing more seriously, than Mr. 

Fish seems to do, the proportions of the 

| Cuban struggle. Aside from all of this, | 
| however, there are points in the Cuban strug- 
| gle wherein the United States are actually 

complicated, which we think it timely now to 

revive. 

First, all the policy of our Government has 
squinted toward intervention in Spanish af- 
fairs, dating as far back as the first Cuban 
uprising, in 1821. By this we mean that, 
from Adams’s day to Van Buren’s, it was offi- 
cially maintained that the United States would 
never acquiesce in the transfer of Cuba from 
the dominion of Spain to that of any of the 
great maritime Powers of Europe. 

Sécondly, in 1854 our Ministers at Paris, 
| Madrid and London excited the revolutionary 
hopes of the Cubans by the well-known Aix- | 

la-Chapelle dispatch, in which they jointly | 
said the insurrectionists had our sympathy ; | 
and also asserted, as a matter of course, our | 
inflexible neutrality! At this point, after a 
vain petition to the Spanish Throne for the 
redress of their oppressions, Cuba, thus stim- 
ulated, raised the cry for independence ; a fact 
which, had not the old policy of the United 
States prevented, she might have achieved fifty 
| years ago. It is hardly necessary to add that 
| our old Spanish policy grew out of the appre- 
| hension that independent Cuba would liberate 
her slaves. 

| ‘Third, as far back as during the war for in- 
| dependence of all other Spanish-American 
| Colonies, our Government then assured the | 
| Minister of Spain that the United States would | 
| preserve neutrality in the wars of the American | 
| Colonies against their respective metropolis 
| and with one another, but would ‘ admit to its 
ports the vessels of both contending parties, 
without stopping to judge of the strength of | 
their forces, or the probabilities of the final | 
result.” ‘This old concession of the admission | 
of belligerent flags into the United States was, | 


} 
| 
| 








| of all others, the chief encouragement to the 
Cuban patriots. Mr. Fish ought to know that | 
it is not a new thing, the doctrine that bel- 
ligerent rights may be conceded to a people by | 
nations who do not deem it opportune to | 
recognize the existence of such States, either | 

| de jure or de facto. Conspicuous cases bear on | 

| this point. Among these, take the sentence | 


is no pre-judgment of Tweed’s notorious case | pronounced |ly the Tribunal of Marseilles, in 
to say, that his acquittal would be the convic- | January, 1824. in the case of the brig F!iza- 


tion of + a& want of common sense, 
and comm 


ur pnbtic 


yn morality. 


beth, establishing that the ‘‘Columbians could 


| power 


| war between 





not be considered as pirdles, notwithstanding | 
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} ence ; 
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| add some comments of our own. 


|dum, Mr. 





the non-recognition of their political existence 
by the French nation.” 

The United States early maintained this 
principle. Dr. Franklin claimed indemnity | 
due to the heirs of Commodore Paul Jones, 
respecting the prizes sent to Norway, and | 
delivered up by the Danish Government to the 
English, during the American war of independ- 
and he said: ‘* Nations who treat un- 
justly rising new States are bound to future pun- | 
Wheaton’s “ International Law ”— | 


ishment,” 
which is particularly an American authority | 
—asserts that, pending a revolution by a} 
province or colony to shake off the dominion 
of the mother country, under all circumstances, 
and at all times during such struggle, a foreign 
‘*must, while continuing passive, allow | 
to both the contending parties all the rights 
that public war gives to independent sove- 


ré¢ igns.’ 
Having now no space to elaborate a state- | 
ment of the Cuban case, we must perforce | 
close with a summary of facts. (1) The| 
United States recognize the existence of the | 
Cuba and Spain. President 
Grant tells Congress in his formal Message 
that this ‘“‘ war exists, without apparent pro- 
spect of an early termination.” (2) Cuba has 
given evidence that this is no mere guerilla 
war. The fact that Cuba has neither ports 
nor navy does not in the least affect her status 
as a belligerent, under the precedents which. 
are above quoted. (3) Our Mexican policy | 
in the case of Maximilian—where we favored 
the wandering Juarez—is a precedent in favor | 
(in sympathy, surely) of Cuban recognition. 
(4) The cause of Cuba is the cause of{ the 
emancipation in that island which Spain has | 
constantly promised, and which promise she | 
violates. (5) The United States in this 
struggle has intervened in favor of Spain, not- 
withstanding her recognition of the existence of 
the civil warin Cuba. She has permitted Spain 
to build and fit out in this nation a strong 
squadron of gunboats, and has forbidden the 
Cubans from supplying themselves with arms 
and munitions of war in this market, which is | 


the only one she can come to. 

To say the very least of it, the Administra- 
tion stands convicted of denying to Cuba the 
benefits of that policy which was extended to | 
our infant Colonies in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, and which we extend to all the rest 
of mankind. Since 1826, the cause of the 
Cuban patriots has been crushed out by the 
United States. Zhen she was the victim of our 
pro-slavery policy. And now—when we de- 
mand from Spain emancipation in Cuba, for | 
which the constitution of the Cuban Republic 
provides—we intervene in favor of Spain, and 
treat Cuba asa guerilla merely. It is not 
possible that this condition of things will long | 
endure. We are not in love with Cubans ; but 
bend the knee in adoration to Liberty and 


| Justice. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 


E can only find space for a brief of | 
W the facts in the long Crédit Mobilier | 

case as it progresses, to which we shall 
Mr. Ames’s 
story, in substance, is this—viz.: He swears 
that he had been importuned by members of 
Congress for the stock, to whom he had pro- 
mised it, which promises he made when the 
stock was worth no more than par, and when 
purchasers were hard to find at any figure. 
So, that, when the trustees of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier placed 375 shares in his hands in Janu- 
ary, 1868, they were given him to enable him 
to meet said ‘‘engagements.” He swears that 
he had ro thought of bribing anybody ; that 
the Company at that time asked no legislation 
from Congress, for the reason that they had | 
obtained all the Congressional help which they 
wanted several years previous to said alleged 
mere ‘‘ business *’ transaction. 

Such is Mr. Oakes Ames’s story before the 
Committee. Unfortunately for this statement, 
however, it happens (1) That Congress did 
legislate important favors for the Company 
long after the time when Mr. Ames fixes 
his above date. (2) Mr. Ames wrote to 
Mr. Comb concerning this same stock, ‘I 
shall place the shares where they will do 
most good tous.” * * * *T have used them 
where they will do most: good to us, I think.” 
**We want more friends in this Congress, * * | 
and it is difficult to get them to do it, unless | 
they have an interest to do so.” Nowhere in 
these notorious letters to Mr. McComb (which 
we long ago published in full) does Mr. Ames 
say that he was devoting this stock to meet 
‘*engacements ” made with Members of Con- 
gress when the stock was at par, and when 
purchasers were difficult to-find. Quite the 
contrary: Mr. Ames’s notorious correspond- 
ence with Mr. McComb all looks to the future. 
(3) When we compare what Mr. Ames swears 
about the engagements under which he 
says that he placed the stock with his 
famous list, and with the testimony of those 
who were down on that notorious memoran- 
Ames utterly breaks down. Mr. 
Blaine swears that /e had but one offer of the 











| to December, 





Mr. Colfax swears that his connection in the 


| matter was broached by Ames in the begin- 


ning of January, 1868, when he agreed to take 
twenty shares ; but that even then, he, Colfax, 
did not know what the Crédit Mobilier was! 
So, Mr. Ames was under no “ engagement” to 
Mr. Colfax in 1868. Mr. Wilson returned his 
shares in consequence of the ‘‘ scandal” of 
the McComb suit, which got wind in November, 
1868, nearly two months previous to the Jan- 
uary, 1868, the date fixed by Mr. Ames as the 


| period when he placed the stock to satisfy 


‘‘prior engagements.” Messrs. Dawes, Eliot, 


| Boutwell and Bayard, all clear their skirts in 


the same way—there were no ‘‘engagements ” 
with them. 

The question then recurs, Why did Mr. 
Ames sell at par shares worth from 300 to 
600, to men with whom he had no interests—to 
whom he was under no obligations? The ex- 
tracts which we above quote from Ames’s 
letters to McComb explain, naturally, why he 
did this—and on no other basis can we, at 
all events, comprehend his conduct. (4) And 
by this light, only, can we see why Mr. Ames 
should write, as he did, that, though he was 
** threatened with Congressional investigation ” 
by Mr. Washburn and others, “I dvi. t ‘ear 
any investigation here.” * * “There 15 no 
difficulty in getting men to look after their 
own property.” 

Now, the value of this stock, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ames’s own showing, members 
of Congress were allowed to buy (and pay for 
or not, as they pleased) is established by Mr. 
Ames’s testimony, thus: He swears that in a 
period of thirty-two months (from April, 1806, 
1868) the Mobilier declared 
twelve dividends, amounting in the aggregato 
to over 1,505 per cent., and over 600 per cent, 
of this was divided after July 4th, 1868. So, 
those Congressmen who bought their shares at 
100 in the Spring of 1868, got back six times 
as much as they put in, and this before the 
close of the year. Besides, of these 375 shares 
of stock, 195 shares remain unaccounted for, 
Colfax, Wilson, Patterson, Painter, Dawes, 


| Bingham, Garfield, Kelley, Scofield, James F. 


Wilson, and Allison, foot up a total of 180 
shares. It is a simple subtraction ; 180 taken 
from 375 leaves 195 shares unaccounted for 
Who got them? 

Mr. Colfax’s story is a very extraordinary 
one. It assumes that he bought of Ames 
stock at par in a concern of which he was 
utterly ignorant—‘‘did not know what the Crédit 
Mobilier was” —partly bought on credit, ata price 
greatly below its ‘hen market value, on which 
there were accrued and accruing dividends, 
and out of which good thing he backed, with a 
loss of $500—because, as he says, he could 
not consent to be drawn into the McComb 
law-suit, which suit led to all of this ex- 
posure. Now, any man can retreat when he is 
likely to be caught in an act contraband of 
good morals! But the real question is, What 
did Mr. Colfax, The Verdant, think that Mr. 
Ames meant, by thrusting so much kindness 
upon him? And, but for that ‘ lawsuit,” 
would not both he—and Vice-President Wilson 
—have held on to their “stock”? 





LITERATURE OF MURDER. 


HE most pernicious literature of this day 

is the Literature of Murder. Journals 

make volumes out of the ‘“‘affecting”’ 
stories of felons; about their ‘‘ private state- 
ments,” the style of dress adopted by star 
murderers and murderesses—what they ate, as 
ordered from fashionable restaurants ; how 
they slept; who of note called to see and 
sympathize with them; what their personal 
theories and hypotheses are in regard to the 
cases, wherein they are accused, in which they 
profess to be the victims and martyrs—how she 
looked when ‘her vail was removed ’’—some 
she-homicide—her beauty or grace, or talent 
or tact! All the drapery of romance is in this 
way made to idealize the stories and persons 
of these felons until, to the ingenuous, 
over-imaginative mind, murder often rises to 
the dignity of a ‘‘ Fine Art,’’ whose professors 
are honored. 

The worst possible influence is exerted in 
this way over bad, bold women, as instance 
Mrs. Fair, and the she-Borgias, some of whom 
are now awaiting trial, but most of whom have 
been acquitted. They rush from the felon’s 
cell into almost fashionable note. The female 
wretch who shot an innocent man not long 
ago in a Utica street-car, a miserable quack 
doctoress and abortionist, at the last dates (on 
the authority of the Troy Press), was daily 
taking the air with “some of our prominent 
politicians.” And Mrs. Laura D. Fair has 
actually presumed to bring a libel-suit against 
parties because of their comments, made con- 
cerning her murder of Mr. Crittenden. It is 
absolutely refreshing to note that the Con- 
necticut poisoner, Mrs. Sherman, has confessed 
her crime, that she murdered three families, 
and accepts her punishment as deserved. 

A very capable and observing friend, who is 
near us while we write this, estimates that at 


stock, which was in the Spring of 1868, which | least five thousand cclumns of type have been 
Ames pressed on him, and which he refused. | expended on the Stokes case. No classic 
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higEwayman has grown into greater repute 
than has this bad young man, who, in the 
most cowardly and malicious manner, assassin- 
ated the victim of his hate, deliberately, on a 


narrow stairway, giving the helpless Fisk | 


no chance for escape or resistance ; and hurry- 
ing him unprepared to the bar of God. These 
Stokes columns, for the most part, have been 
so personally attractive as to make him the 
envy of many weak young fools of his own, and 
the admiration of very many simpletons of the 
other sex. We remember no very prominent 
instance wherein he has been painted in his 
true colors, as a mere repulsive assassin. 
After his conviction, the public prosecutor 
offered him his hand, and called him ‘‘ Ed ;” 
the kind-hearted Sheritf would not willingly 
consent that ‘*Ed” should occupy the con 
demned cell, like former prisoners, but re- 
turned him to the more genteel Tombs lodg- 
ings, in which he had previously passed his 
hours in almost elegance. What we object to 
is, ny paint of any kind in reports of criminal 
cases, 

This Stokes case presents a type of life 
which is thickening about us in New York, 
ready to culminate into crime at any moment. 
The prominent character in this affair was a 
bad woman, whom the reporters magnified 
into a second Juno or Venus. After all, what 
was that creature? She was the vagrant 
relic of a common actor, a woman who was 
driven from California for an attempt to levy 
blackmail on a citizen ; for just such an act 
as is nightly committed in New York by panel- 
thieves. This was the jewel, the golden 
fleece, the Helen whose coveted possession led 
Stokes to threaten Fisk with the publication 
of his love correspondence, in the hands of 
this harlot, unless he agreed to the terms of 
the conspirators, and which culminated in the 
tragedy which has led to Stokes’s conviction 
and sentence. To make such life as this at- 
tractive is not only to poison the rising gener- 
ation, but it is to cultivate a morbid public 
sentiment which will not be the best nursery 
for the education of those to whom we are to 
look as jurors. 

The Press should give fair and full reports 
and illustrations of all the facts, and even of 
the surroundings of criminal cases, and of 
the statements of the accused; but respon- 
sible editors cannot be too cautious how 
they encourage reporters to paint crime in 
colors so fascinating that the giddy world shall 
fall in love with the piciuwre—which is done 
wherever the reporter makes the criminal 
personally attractive. 


LETTERS FROM JUNIUS. 
NEW SERIES—No. IX. 
THE BUGLEsCALL 

HE official returns (just received) of the 

popular vote cast last November for Presi- 

dent of the United States clearly show 
that the election went by default. They de- 
monstrate that General Grant is a minority 
President. They exhibit the surprising fact 
that General Grant carried only the single 
State of Vermont by a majority of the whole 
number of legal voters. These figures are ad- 
mirably presented and analyzed at great length 
in the New York World of the 6th instant. I 
have carefully examined the official tables, and 
compared them with the only fact for such 
comparison, namely the two-years old census 
of 1870 ; and I have calculated the annual in- 
crease of population at 2.30 per cent. (which 
was the increase during the last decade), and 
this gives the number of males entitled to 
vote in November last as 8.700.000. Of 
these, 3,579,798 voted for General Grant; and 
(allowing twice 2.30 per cent. for two years’ 
annual increase) about 5,000,000 either voted 
for his opponent or did not vote atall, Then, as 
seen in tlie table, President Grant had a majority 
of the voting population inonlyfive Siates. Four 
of these are Western States, in whicb the in- 
crease of population is relatively greater than 
in most of the other States. The voting popu- 
lation in 1872 was, therefore. much larger 
than that given in the census-tables. As thus: 
it is seen that Minnesota gave a combine! vote 
for Greeley and Grant in 1872 of 90,920, while 
in the census-tables of 1870 the voting popula- 
tion was put down at 75.274. Tie deduction, 
therefore, is not «rained which assumes from 
these official figures, and the fair comparison 
above made, that of all the States in the Union, 
Vermont was the only one which General Grant 
carried by a majority of the whole number of 
legal voters. 

The sum is, that over one-half million Demo- 
crats declined to vote for Mr. Greeley. Five 
millions one hundred thousand voters did not 
indorse General Grant, and these constitute a 
majority (active and passive) against him of 
over one million one hundred thousand ! 

These figures indicate the actual strength of 
the great body of unorganized Conservatives, whose 
opposition was crushed ou and disintegrated and 
disgusted last November, because the new and 
great party WAS WITHOUT AN ORGANIZATION, Of 
course I take here into account the fact 
that many of these non-voting people were 
dissatisfied with both candidates. The read- 
ers of “Junius” will remember how con- 
stantly this writer appealed for organization 
during the last great fight, and the fact that he 
predicated the sure, yet only hope of our suc- 
cess upon:it. Our National and State Com- 
mittees were full enough of good intentions, 
but neither the requisite force of character 


ning to end they neglected organization and 
Inance, rst they trusted to spontaneous 
| combustion to elect Mr. Greeley. At last, they 


gave up the contest in helpless despair. 

The Liberal Democratic Party demands leader- 
ship and organization at once. Leadership and 
organization of the highest character. Our 
| best men must assume the work of organiza- 
| tion. Compared with organization, the finest 
speeches are but so much froth and foam. 
General Grant said little, but he did a great 
deal; quite enough to divide and subdue the 
majority against him by discipline alone !—for, 
with all his moneyed and other enormous Federal 
advantages, now it is seen that the unarmed 
Opposition, if it had been combined and active, 
would have won the battle 


| 
| 


by the apparent Grant majority review the 
official figures, and remember always that the 
last contest went by default. I beg them also 
to look back a little into our political history, 
that they may the better estimate the actual 
strength which seems so formidable against us. 

In 1820, James Monroe was re-elected over 
very slight opposition. The old Republican 
Party seemed impregnable. In 1824, the or- 
ganization, which had elected him almost unani- 


by the w ght of the ma rities given to il. 

In 1828, the fragments of the party which 
Jefferson created were reorganized under a 
fresh name, and commenced a new career by 
electing General Jackson, 


signal victory over General Scott. He was 
elected President most triumphantly, Scott re- 
ceiving the vote of only four States. If was 
hat very triumph which destroyed the Democratic 
Party. It pulled down its own temple by its 
own strength. From that day to this (a period 
of twenty-one years) the Democratic Party has 
never carried a majority of the popular vote of 
the country, and it has been beaten in the last 
four Presidential! elections. 

And now that Consolidation affronts the 
Genius of Democracy by daring to ignore the 
conceded rights of the States; to flout the 
people by secret sessions, with closed doors 
which were forced open by the _ public 
command) of the Committee charged to 
investigate criminal accusations against mem- 
bers of Congress—which (fact of secrecy 
(whether the accused members be guilty or in- 
nocent) was an intolerable Congressional as- 
sumption ; now that a United States Judge has 
consented to act asa tool of Faction, to degrade 
the law, to be in truth the executioner of a vic- 
tiin marked out for sacrifice by the Administra- 
tion, the time has come when we, who maintain 
the Republic, should sound far and near our bu- 
gle-call. Prompt organization of our forces—if 
the President be an honest patriot—will be the 
strongest and safest su;port of his administra- 
tion. We shall cripple and kill his Dogs of 
Faction, who would destroy General Grant, 
their master, after the Actzon fashion. 

JUNIUS. 


EDITORIAL MENTION, 


ConGRESSIONAL.—The reopening of Congress 
is thus far without special interest. The Crédit Mobi- 
lier investigation is held with open doors, in obedi- 
ence to a public pressure which Congressmen 
could not resist. Crédit Mobilier Investigating Com- 
mittee No. 2 organized on the sth. The Chair- 
man is Wilson, of Indiana, who will make a search- 
ing inquiry into the financial management of the 
Union Pacific, to ascertain if the proceeds of the sale 
of the bonds by the Government have been hon- 
estly applied for its construction and equipment. 
The House adopted a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to bring suit against the Crédit Mobilier and its 
stockholders, corporately and individuaily. The Pre- 
sident, under said resolution, has employed Messrs. 
Perry, of Ohio, and Harlan, of Kentucky, as counsel. 
Mr. Sargent introduced a bill, on the 8th inst., to 
increase the President’s salary to $50,000, which was 
voted down on a point of order. A House bill has 
been introduced to abolish the Franking privilege. 
Utah again asks for admission, but amendments are 
offered making such admission dependent on a 
fundamental condition that bigamy, polygamy and 
plural marriage shall be for ever abolished in the 


| State of Deseret. Jt is said that no changes will take 


place in the Cabinet, unjess in the case of Mr. Bout- 
well, who is, as is,thought, to be elected to the Senate. 
The Mexican Claims Commission, appointed under 
the treaty between the United States and Mexico of 
July 4th, 1868, will expire on the 1st proximo, by limi- 
tation. There is no detailed report, thus far, of its 
doings ; but it is known that great claims have been 
adjudicated before it, and, among others, that of 
Mexico against the United States for damages from the 
Apache raids, amounting to about $30,000,000, and the 
claim of the Lower California Company against Mexico 
for a nearly equalamount. Itseems determined to re- 
serve Goat Island for military purposes—for the pro- 
tection of the harbor of San Francisco, The inter- 
vention of our Government with Austria in behalf of 


Let those of our friends who are bewildered | 


mously, was broken to pieces. Jt was crushed | 


Again, in 1852, Mr. Pierce obtained a most | 


TSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





America has a journalistic body who wink at filibus- | 


tering, or who clamor for the annexation of these 

islands to us. That poor little kingdom in the midst 
| of the Pacific was left an orphan, as it were, only the 
other day, by the death of the king ; and already the 
United States have sent a war-steamer to Honolulu to 
inquire into the state of her insurrectionary health ; 
and Great Britain, equally solicitous for her internal 


repose, sends three war-vessels for the same port. | 
So it is evident that our Wolf can’t eat up that little | 
Red Riding Hood without a dispute with ether 
nations. The natives of the Sandwich Islands num- | 
| 
| 
| 


ber about 50,000, the whites about 3,000, chiefly Amer 
icans. ‘These are said to work along harmoniously. 
| The religion of the natives is a jumble of supersti 
tions ; the Shark seems to be their god. The whites— | 
who, of course, manage the affairs of the islands 
| are sugar-planters, whale ship officers, and mission- 
aries. The productiveuess of its land k ugar is | 


said to surpass that of Louisiana two-fold. As the 

sugar-belt is free from frost, crops can be cut at | 

leisure, and they follow each other with great rapidity. 
| 


A new scheme is on foot to get possession 
of Santo Domingo, which has a flavor not unlike the 
almost romance of British empire in Hindoostan. A | 
coinmercial partnership has been formed for the | 
lease of the Peninsula and the Bay of Samana. When 
once this wedge is driven in, the real object will be 
developed, which must be, on the part of the Com- 
| pany. to vrasp whatever wealth the Dominican side 
of the island possesses, and to appropriate to them- 
selves all its capabilities for production. The im- 
mense value of the concession will be perceived when 
it is noted that this lease includes the possession of 
the only commodious harbor and important trading- 
por! of the Dominican Republic. Soon, should this 
scheme work, the present weak and bankrupt Goy- 
ernment must fall into the hands of the speculators, 
who will soon work it into a Congressional job of 
annexation . 





ENGLAND is getting to be very sensible. At 
the last dates Liverpool had imported over a million 
of American oysters, which filled 850 barrels. The 
mouth of the London Times is fairly watering over the 
luscious fact. It tells us how they were brought by 
steamer to Liverpool, how they were then forwarded 
by railway to Grimsby, how the barrels were then 
opened and discharged into three lighters, and taken 
out to the beds. Cousin John thinks the oysters not 
so large as are the Cleethorpes. But he says that 
they can be sold, at a profit, at from five to six shil- 
lings per 120, whereas the price of the Cleethorpes, 
which are scarce, is eight shillings per 120, Evidently, 
John Bull loves oysters, and thinks that he has done 
a good, reasonable thing in this importation ; and he 
says, if this venture succeeds, he ‘* will Keep it up.” 
And why not? Does he know how to cook them? 
“ There’s the rub.” 





Ir is beginning to be evident that the United 
States Silver Mines are of far more importance than 
all the gold which has been, or may hereafter be, 
found within our boundaries. It is only some twelve 
years since the existence of silver was discovered in 
what is known as the Comstock Lode, in Nevada; 
and already the bullion extracted from a single mine 
on that lode (the Gould & Curry) has amounted to 
£17,000,000. Another mine on the same lode (the 
Chol'ar Potosi Mine), in September, 1871, had pro- 
duced $11,722,000. Another (the Yellow Jacket), on 
the 3ist of August, 1871, had yielded $14,272,000, 
The total value of bullion extracted from all the 
Comstock mines was estimated at the beginning of 
this year at $125,000,000, while the present annual 
production from this source is put at $15,000,000. 
Well-known silver mines exist in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and in Utah ; also, on Lake Superior, 
near the Canada shore—at a point called Silver Islet. 
Considering the comparatively short time which has 
transpired since the attention of explorers has been 
specially directed to the search for silver, and the 
number and importance of the discoveries, it cannot 
be doubted that this deposit in the United States is 
inexhaustible. It may be safely predicted that many 
years will not elapse before the United States will be 
the great source of silver supply for the whole world. 








Tue confession of Lydia Sherman, the arch- 
murderess of Connecticut, is a thrilling history. This 
wretch, now forty-eight years old, confesses the whole- 
sale murders of her husbands and children, of which 
she stands accused, and she carried out her hypocrisy 
to the last. Her homicides, about a half-dozen, make 
one of the most revolting pictures of guilt and 
treachery on record. She dealt in arsenic, and poi- 
soned the confiding and helpless creatures about her 
as cold-bloodedly as if they had been but vermin. 
Her mental condition presents the same features 
which we find in the books of celebrated poisoners, 
who seem to have acted without mo/ive, though de- 
liberate and sane. By the technicalities of the law, 
her punishment is that of murder in the second de- 
gree—imprisonment for life. We have no space now 
for the details of this remarkable case—these we 
reserve for future publication, for they are worthy of 
preservation. 








Dates to J anuary 12th give accounts of ter- 


in sleighs, and ox-teams were discovered, also frozen 





it a select and elegant affair. President and Mrs. 
Grant head the list of patrons, among which we 
notice the names of General John A. Dix, General 
©. A. Arthur, Colonel Emmons Clark, Henry Clews, 
Mrs. General Hancock, Mrs. J. J. astor, Mrs. Dr. 
Joseph Worster, Mrs. John A. Dix, Mrs. General 
Gilmore, Miss Kate Field, Mrs. S. S, Cox, and hun- 
dreds of others. The tickets have been placed at five 
dollars each, and may be had of the managers, whose 
names appear in our advertising columns. Boxes 
can be procured from Mrs. B. H. Van Auken, No, 421 
Fifth Avenue. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
EK. L. Davenport is playing in Richmond. 
BriGnout has been received at Nice, France, 
with hisses, 
OrrenBpacn has become director of the 
Gaictié Theatre, Paris. 
Minnie Hauck is engaged for three years 


at the Opera-Comique, Paris, 


Tue Conservatoire Coneerts were com- 
menced in Paris, December 8th. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Atsavan produce 
“Poverty Flat” in Buffao this week. 

Mrs. James A. Oares and her comic opera 
company are performing in Savannah. 


A PANTOMIME was given on Christmas at 
three only of the West end houses in London. 

Mr. Giipert’s new fairy comedy will be 
produced forthwith at the Haymarket, London. 

Miss Vioterta Co.viLiE sang at the Car- 
cano Theatre, Milan, Italy, during the Carnival. 


At Wood’s Museum, a new drama, “The 
Fastest Boy in New York,” has been brought out. 


M. Sarpovu has read a new comedy at the 
Vaudeville, Paris. It is a study of American man- 
ners. 


Baryum had two benefits at the Academy; 
bm Tuesday, January 8th, and made a speech each 
me. 


Mr. Bovucicavtt’s “ Babil and Bijou” is in 
ee at Niblo’s Garden, to succeed “‘ Leo and 
otos, 


MLE. Fipes-Devrirs has achieved a decided 
success as Ophelia in the Hamlet of M. Ambroise 
Thomas, in Paris. 


THE Maretzek Opera Troupe are under a 
two weeks’ engagement in Boston, beginning Mon- 
day, January 6th. 

Mr. Cuaries Lrcocg’s comic opera, “ La 
Fille de Mme. Angot,’’ has met with decided success 
in Brussels, Belgium. 


“ ATHERLEY Court,” John Brougham’s new 
drama, has been produced at the Union Square, and 
is a moderate success. 


On Saturday, January 11th, took place the 
last combined concert of the Rubinstein and Thomas 
troupes, at Steinway Hall 


Mrs. Coar_es Mouton has again returned 
to the professional world, and sang at Pech’s Con- 
certs, Boston, on the 20th and 2ist ult. 


One of the most conspicuous of recent 
successes at the ThéAtre Francais, Paris, has been the 
Marcel of MM. Sandeau and Decourcelle. 


Epwin Bootn appeared at his theatre in 
“Don Cmesar de Bazan,” at the matinée, January 
llth, before a fashionable and delighted audience. 


Tue Aimée Opera Bouffe Company gave 
farewell performances, matinée and evening, of “ Les 
Brigands,” at the Olympic, New York, on Saturday, 
January 11th. 


AFTER a very brilliant season at the Olym- 
pic Theatre, the Aimée French Opera Bouffe Troupe 
closed on the 11th and proceeded to Wash n to play 
one week. Thence to Chicago, to play a four weeks’ 
engagement. 


Tue Strakosch Operatic Company for the 
next season of italian opera will embrace such emi- 
nent singers as Miles. Adelina Patti and Nilsson, 
Rouzeaud, and Signor = Signor Arditti will 
befconductor. Mr. Strakosch has already made formal 
application for the Academy of Music. 








SCIENTIFIC, 


DIsaPPEARANCE OF AvRoRA Istanp.—Refer- 
ring to the statement of the disappearance of Aurora 
Island (one of the New Hebrides group), extensively 
printed in the newspapers, Mr. Tryon exhibited to 
the Conchological Section of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, at their meeting January 
5th, 1871, two species of shells from the collection, 

upposed to be peculiar to this isiand, remarking 
that, in the event of the reported submergence of the 
island being confirmed, these must be classed among 
the lost species. In his report on the mollusca col- 
lected by Wilkes’s United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Dr. Gould gives the following account of Aurora 
Island: “The little island of Metia, or Aurora Island, 
to the northeastward of Tahiti, is one of peculiar in- 
terest. It is a coral island which has been elevated 
two hundred and fifty feet or more, and has no other 
high island near it. On it were found four small land 
shells belonging to three genera, viz.: Helix per- 
tenuis. Helix Dedalea, Partula pusilla and Helicina 
trochlea. None of these were found upon any other 
island. They seem to have originated there r the 


rible weather out West, and such calamities as fami- elevation of the island, and have a significant bearing 
lies, with their teams, perishing in the snow. Near! upon the question of local and periodical creations in 
Minnesota four persons were found frozen to death | comparatively modern times.” 


Proressor Lerpy remarked at a late meeting 


to death, A little boy, who had wandered away 
from his home, perished, near St. Peters, in the 
same dreadful’ way. Near Dubuque, Ia. snow- 


the persecuted Jews in Roumania has resulted in the 
jnformation from the Austrian Minister that the Rou- 


manian Government had been expostulated with on a Re . 

the subject, in which act Austria had been joined by apie — ee Po pe ll a. — = 

the other Powers, pursuant to the obligations of a pas whieh coe perished teen eb aekk. Guten ie 4 

treaty between certain European States. The effect noes being badly blockaded by the pins ge hos 
r j iti £ 2 rhe a ay* 9 

= _ Se ee ecm ards strong fears are entertained of a fuel famine at many 

eae gee ae nena eek as fast as thing poor of the interior towns in Iowa. The Illinois Central 
ley Mes ‘ 4 Railroad, however, is now free, and at the date above 
yercome scords 2j es of their people, | * — ’ , 

oer ne Minister jearns that Japan has opted | Mentioned the weather was moderating. Persons 

a new chronology, beginning with January, by adopt- | bave been found —— ae vette ROne CORSE: 

ing the Western calendar, They adopt our names for — olden : 

the months, but adhere to their old names for the INFANT ASYLUM GRAND BALL. 


years. Their present year is known as the Sixth Year : 
of Meidi, The Senate Committee on Privileges and Tastervt cards have been issued for a re- 


Elections have dispatched a deputy sergeant-at-arms | markably grand ball at the New York Academy of 
to subpcena both the Louisiana Returning Boards, | Music, in behalf of the Infant Asylum, on Thursday 
known as the Wharton Board and the | ovee Board, | evening, January 16th, 1873. ‘This charity is one of 
to appear before them in Washington. The Commit- | the most deserving and nobie in the city, one which 
tee wish to have presented for their investigation all | should call out the best sympathies of the people in 
the returns of the electoral votes from the various | its behalf. We feel sure it is enough for the people 
parishes of Louisiana. To what precise extent Con. | of New York to know that assistance is needed to 
gress extends this anomalous jurisdiction has not yet | have it given bountifully. Already the fashionable 
| 





appeared. and charitable world is on the qui vive in anticipation 








nor experience controlled them. From begin- 


cising the public mind; and, as usual in such cases, 





| of the event. The list of managers is composed of | 
Tur Sandwich Islands are just now exer- | the names of our most prominent citizens, and the | 
committee of arrangements have determined to make 


of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
that at this time, during the prevalence of smallpox, 
he was reminded of an opinion he had entertained 
that flies were probably a means of communicating 
contagious disease to a greater degree than was gen- 
erally suspected. From what he had observed in one 
of the large military hospitals, in which hospital 
gangrene had existed, during the late rebellion, he 
thought flies should be carefully excluded from 
wounds. Recently he noticed some flies greedily sip- 
ping the diffluent matter of some fungi of the Phallus 
impudicus. He caught several, and found that on 
holding them by the wings they would exude two or 
three drops of liquid from the pro’ which, ex- 
amined by the microscope, were found to swarm with 
the spores of the fungus. The sto was likewise 
filled with the same liquid, swarming with spores, 


Tuer: is a special provision made by Nature 
for the mangrove. The seed drops at the pro) 
season, and is in danger of being carried away by the 
streain from the muddy bank on which alone it could 
grow ; but it is possessed of a small rootlet, by which 
it can attach itself at once to the swampy ground, 
and remain there in security. These rootlets are put 
forth, and the stem gradually rises up from the midst, 
and another mangrove is added to the great belt of 
trees that lines the bank. 


Native magnets from Arabia, China, and 
Benal, are commonly of a reddish color, and are 
pow y attractive. Those found in Germany and 
Engian! have the color ef unwrought iron; those 
frou: Macedonia are more black and dull, 
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ENGLAND.—CAMDEN PLACE, CHISELHURST, THE LATE RESIDENCE OF THE EX-EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 


attempt for the possession of the throne was 
made at Boulogne in 1840, which ended in his 


about sixty-five, at a quarter before 11 | imprisonment for life. After six years’ confine- 


\ | APOLEON III. died at Chiselhurst, aged | capture and trial for treason, and sentence to 


o’clock, on the morning of January 9th, 
It is claimed that he was not a legitimate | 


1873, 


| ment in Ham, he escaped from this fortress 
and repaired to England. The revolution of 


Bonaparte, but that he was the son of the | 1848 brought him back to France, when he be- 
Dutch Admiral Verhuel, born after his mother, | came a member of the Constituent Assembly. 
Hortense Beauharnais, had long been separated | He swore fidelity to the Republic, committed 
from her husband, King Louis of Holland. | perjury, and in 1851 overthrew the Republic 
Napoleon I., however, insisted that Louis should | by a bloody revulntion. In 1852 he became 
be recognized as a member of the Bonaparte | Emperor, and remained such until September, 


family, He died an exile in that England which '|1870, when he surrendered to the German 





THE LATE NAPOLEON IlIl.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
LE JEUNE, OF PARIS. 


disgraced civilization by the outlawry and im- 
prisonment of the great Emperor. His roman- 
tic life experienced every extreme, from beg- 
gary to splendor, from vagrancy to imperialism. 
He became heir to the crown of Napoleon I. 
by the death of the Duke of Reichstadt in 1832, 
from which moment he became a conspirator 
for the throne of France. His first silly attempt 
in this direction was made at Strasbourg in 
1836, which was conceived In folly and born in 
Tidicule. For this act Louis Philippe banished 
aim to the United States, where he lived for 
some time in shabby-genteel poverty. His next 








forces at Sédan, which surren- 
der was followed by a decree 
of the French Assembly, ter- 
minating the existence of the 
Empire, and excluding him 
and his family from the soil of 
France. The Germans held 





him prisoner for a few months 

at Wilhelmshéhe. Since his | 
release he has resided in Eng- | 
Jand, attended by his wife and | 
son. The son is seventeen 

years of age. 

Napoleon's life has been a 
constant romance. An alleged 
illegitimate, an adventurer, a | 
conspirator, an emperor, a| 
writer of no mean ability and 
scholarship, a profligate — in 
short, a great actor, signalizing 
a career of blood from the be- 
ginning, with not much good 
fruit in his life, if we except 
the admirable improvements 
which he made in the city 
of Paris, and his share in 
the unification of Italy and 
Germany. 

With him expires all hope of 
the revival of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. His death causes a 
great momentary excitement in 
Paris just at this time, when the 
distracted Provisional Govern- 
ment of France has an element 
which were not without impe- | 
rial hopes. 


THE STOKES TRIAL 
AND SENTENCE. 


HE panel of jurors in the | 
trial of Edward 8S. Stokes | 
for the murder of James 

Fisk, Jr., on the afternoon of January 6th, 1872, 
was completed on December 21st, 1872, and 
the case for the prosecution was opened by ex- 
Judge Fullerton on December 23d, closed on 
December 24th, and the case for the defense 
opened by Mr. Townsend, on the same day. 
The trial, which was held before Judge 
Boardman of the Supreme Court, lasted thirteen 
days. On Saturday, January 4th, at ten min- 
utes past 8 P.M., the Judge had completed his 
charge, and the jury immediately retired for 
deliberation. After the lapse of three hours | 
they returned, each man looking very grave | 





was dramatic in the extreme. Stokes’s sister 
gave a wild, despairing cry, and was carried 
out fainting. His relatives were all much 
affected, and the distress of Stokes’s brother 
The spectators were 


and determined, and averting his eyes from the 
prisoner. The foreman aanounced that the | 
verdict of the jury was, “Guilty of murder in | 
the first degree.” 

The scene in the courtroom at this moment | Horace was pitiable. 
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THE LATE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND HIS FAMILY AT CBMELHURST, i 


_ 
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moved almost to tears, and the Judge himself | opened the little door to which he had been | execution his purpose of leaving Madrid, the| The history of the Life-saving Service of the 
United States may be told briefly. In 1837, 


reemed touched. By request of counsel, sen- 
tence on the prisoner was deferred until Mon- 
cay, January 6th. On that day, Stokes and his 
taale relatives being present, the Judge, after a 
brief and pointed exordium, sentenced the 
prisoner to be hanged by the neck until dead, 
on Friday, February 28th, between 11 o’clock 
4.M. and 3 P.M. 

Stokes heard his sentence with firmness ; he 
was then driven back to the Tombs, and re- 
moved from the cell hitherto occupied by him, 
to the condemned cell in ‘“‘ Murderers’ Row,” 
occupied by Real, Reynolds, and a score of 
others who have there passed their last nights 
on earth, 








DOLORES : 
A LOVE ADVENTURE IN MADRID, 


FY \OWARD the end of the last century, Jacques 
Casanova de Seingalt, of Venice, one of 
the most accomplished adventurers of his 

Ume, found himself, in the course of his travels 

over the Continent, in the capital of Spain. 

'ypposite the house in which he lived was a 

#ne mansion, the residence of a very rich and 

#\stinguished gentleman of the town. 

At one of the windows of the first story of 
tulis house Casanova had frequently noticed a 
svall white hand of a woman, which at times 
«chibited itself at the blinds. At the sight of 
\is hand his imagination became fixed with a 
“sire to know its possessor, for he pictured to 
'‘mself, in the owner of the hand, one of those 
eindsome Castilian beauties, with black eyes, 
¥.ir skin, and a lithe and graceful form, which 
*iark the women of that province. 

One day Casanova saw the blinds drawn up, 
«nd at the window he observed a handsome 
‘oung woman, with a pale and thoughtful face. 
At the sight of this charming creature the ad- 
ventarer fell irredeemably in love. The lady, 
however, seemed not to notice him: neverthe- 
less, she remained at the window. 

In order to attract her attention, and with an 
audacity toward the fair sex to which he was 
no stranger, Casanova placed his hand upon his 
heart, then to his lips, assuming, at the same 
time, the attitude of a man who was struck 
with admiration; but, in the countenance of 
the young woman at the window no change 
was apparent. For a quarter of an hour did he 
continue these mute protestations of affection, 
when suddenly the face of the unknown be- 
came lighted up, her eye flashed, and to Casa- 
nova, watching her, she seemed to have become 
a prey to a profound emotion, and she lowered 
the blind. 

Astonished at this unexpected result, Casa- 
nova sought to assure himself that the fear of 
being surprised had thus caused her to retire 
precipitately ; but night, always brilliant and 
starry in Spain, had come on, silence prevailed 
in the street, and the only object that met his 
gaze without was a man, wrapped up in a 
brown cloak, who precipitately opened a small 
door opposite, and disappeared from his view. 

The door through which the man had van- 
ished belonged to a house situated next to the 
mansion, and he felt, with a pang of jealousy, 
that the visit of the mysterious stranger was 
made to the beautiful unknown. Nevertheless, 
he could not satisfactorily explain to himself 
why it was that she had so suddenly disap- 
peared from the window, and that, too, at the 
moment when the cloaked stranger appeared 
beneath her shutters. He was still lost in con- 
jecture at what seemed to him a strange epi- 
sode, when, at the end of a half-hour, the blind 
was again raised, and the young girl, paler 
than before, showed herself at the window, 
and leaned upon the balustrade. 

This time she gazed toward him in an obsti- 
nate manner. Flattered by her attention, Casa- 
nova recommenced his protestations of love, 
and detected, as he thought, a vague smile 
upon her lovely face. Finally he hazarded a 
significative gesture, which was replied to. 
Another sign from her imposed silence and 
discretion. Then a key and a note were shown 
to bim by the unknown, and the blind was once 
more lowered. 

A few seconds more found Casanova in the 
street, Placing himself under the window at 
which the young girl had appeared, he received 
the note and the key in his hat. Returning to 
his own room, he read the following lines, 
writtea in French : 


“Are you a gentleman? Are you brave and 
secret? Can you be trusted? I am willing to 
oelieve it. Come, then, at midnight; by 
aieans of the key you can open the little sculp- 
aired door of the next house to this. I will 
‘2 there. Preserve the most profound mystery, 
and do not come until midnight.” 


Casanova covered the note with kisses, and 
pressed it to his heari. Although the blind of 
the opposite window was lowered, he thought 
that the young girl was watching him ; and 
snother intelligent signal, sent by the pretty 
hand of the senora, satisfied him that she relied 
m his presence at the appointed hour. 

Intoxicated with love and joy, Casanova 
‘avished upon his toilet all the care which a 
fastidious man would exhibit under the circum- 
stances. But, notwithstanding his enthusiasm 
at the coming interview, he was not without 
inquietude. The proceedings of the young 
girl did not seem suspicious to him—his self- 
love would not permit of that conclusion—but 
he reflected with horror that if her father 
should discover the clandestine meeting, and 
should detect him in the house, his death would 
be certain. The consciousness of the danger 
which he was about to run wou'd ‘have induced 
him to forego the more agreeable features of 
the adventure but for a point of honor, which, 
le thought, compelled him not to decline the 
invitation which the unknown had extended. 

Placing his pistols in his pocket, and further 
arming himself with a Venetian poniard, he 
went jnto the street, and, as the hour of mid- 
uight was tolle rroim a neighboring belfry, he 


directed. In the vestibule he waited for a few 
/ moments, enveloped in complete darkness, the 
coming of the senora. Soon he heard a sweet 
voice utter in low tones: 

“ Are you there ?” 

In a moment after he heard the rustle of a 
woman’s dress, his hand was gently clasped, | 
and he was led away. 

Following his lovely guide, Casanova went 
along a corridor, the vast windows of which 
looked out ona garden. The sight of the un- 
known, however, soon relieved his mind of all | 
apprehensions. A noble expression animated 
her gracious countenance, and though his mind 











was still agitated as he gazed at her, it was 
with joy and happiness. 

From the corridor Casanova, the senora still 
holding his hand, ascended a stairway, the 
balustrades of which appeared to him, in the 
indistinct light, to be magnificently carved, and 
in a little while after he was led into a luxuri- 
ous chamber, upon the walls of which were 
emblazoned in silver the arms of a noble 
family—the apartment of the unknown. 

The room was lighted up by two wax tapers; 
in the back part was a bed, hidden by curtains, 
which inclosed it on all sides. 

The senora invited Casanova to be seated, 
and then placed herself at his side; but the 
adventurer threw himself at her feet and 
covered her hand with kisses. 

“T am called Dolores,” she said. 
love me ?” 

**Do I love you! Can you doubt it? My 
life—my heart—all that I possess henceforth 
belongs to you !” 

“T do not doubt it,” she replied, softly. 
‘* Well, then, you will swear upon this crucifix 
to grant me the favor which I shall ask of | 
you ?” 

‘“*T swear it !” replied Casanova. 

‘“*You are a worthy gentleman—come !” 

She walked across the floor to the back part 
of the chamber. There was a strange expres- 
sion on her face which disconcerted Casanova 
—a look of sorrow, of anguish, of despair. 

‘* What troubles you?” cried Casanova, as he 
pressed her yielding form to his breast, 

“Oh, it is not caused by fear. But you—do 
you not tremble? No? Well, then, look !” 

As she spoke she approached the bed and 
viclently drew back one of the curtains, 
Casanova for a moment recoiled with horror. 
Upon the bed lay the extended corpse of a 
young and handsome man. 

‘¢ What have you done?” exclaimed Casanova, 

“T have done justice,” she replied, calmly, 
‘* This cavalier was my lover, and I have killed 
him. I may die for this act, but it was right 
that I should have thus acted. Listen—one 
word will justify me; he deceived me !” 

“This is a horrible crime !” cried Casanova, 
with a shudder. 

“You are a gentleman, and you have prom- 
ised me to preserve secrecy. Think of that, 
and think, also, that a little while ago you 
promised, upon the body of our Saviour, to | 
grant me the service which I am about to ask 
you to perform.” 

‘* What do you demand, madame ?” 

‘““Take this corpse away from before my 
eyes! The river runs at the back of the walls 
of this house. Drag it there, so that I may no 
longer see it, I implore you !” 

As the senora spoke, she threw herself at 
Casanova’s feet. Her eye was fixed with the 
despair that was at her heart, but she was more 
beautiful in her grief than ever, while Casa- 
nova stood frozen with horror, gazing alter- 
nately at his fair enslaver and at the rigid and 
blood-stained corpse before him. 

‘*Madame,” said Casanova, after an interval 
of silence, ** you ask me to give up my life to 
you. Take it!” 

Dolores gazed at him with a look in which 
sentiment struggled with her pain. 

“Your words please me,” she said. “I did 
not love you a while ago, yet now I do love 
you. ‘ But,” she added sadly, ‘“‘I am now un- 
worthy of you!” And then, bursting into tears, 
she threw herself weeping upon the bed. 

Casanova reflected that every moment of 
delay hastened the chances of discovery. ‘* No 
weakness now, madame,” he said. ‘* Let us be 
quick in disposing of the body !” 

He resolutely lifted the corpse as he spoke ; 
but the sight of the cloak with which the young 
girl covered the body recalled to his mind the 
figure of the man whom he had seen several 
hours previously enter by the small door, and 
he trembled with fright and horror. It was 
then that Dolores. reflecting even in her despair | 
at the peril to which Casanova might possibly 
expose himself for her sake, sought to check | 
his design. 

* Stop !” she cried. 
should be seen !” 
“And you, too, will be lost, Dolores, if this 
corpse should be found here !” replied Casanova, 
as, loaded with his horribie burden, he moved 
toward the door. . 

Dolores, with taper in hand, followed him as 
he descended the stairway and through the long 
corridor to the front door. 

Bidding Dolores a hasty farewell, and with a 
determination, if he should succeed in escaping 
from his dangerous position without detection, 
to shake the dust of Madrid from his feet wiih- 
out delay, Casanova, when he had stepped 
into the street, made his way rapidly to the 
riverside. After having relieved himself of the | 
corpse by throwing it into the river, he fell 

almost fainting upon the ground. 

On reaching his lodgings, Casanova discov- 
ered what he had not before perceived, that 
his garments, one hour before so splendid in 
their freshness, were stained and soiled with | 
blood. He proceeded as expeditiously as pos- 
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sible to remove from his person these damning 
witnesses to the horrors of that nigbt. The 
hours until the dawn he passed in anxious fears. | 
He knew from the appearance of the young 
man whom Dolores had murdered that the 
victim was one high in social position. and he | 


| 








trembled lest, even beiore he could put inio, 


| twines the roses of love about the dagger of 


| them also; as, in the absence of some such 


| alguazils should seek him, to arrest him for | 


complicity in the dreadful crime. 

When the morning came, and as the rays of | 
the sun commenced to reflect back from the | 
gilded cross upon the steeple of a neighboring 
church, Casanova set out to engage a post- 
chaise to bear him from the city. As he crossed 
the threshold of his house, he glanced at the 
window in the mansion opposite at which he | 
had seen Dolores on the evening before. Ashe | 
looked, he saw the blind raised. She stood at 
the window, with the same sad expression upon 
her face, and as he lifted his hat courteously in 
a farewell salute, she expressed her thanks to 
him and her affection by clasping her hands, 
and then by kissing her hand to him. 

In another hour Jacques Casanova de Seingalt 
was far on his way from Madrid, with only a 
dismal memory of his love adventure in that | 
mysterious city in which jealousy so often 


revenge—far on his journey from the scene of 
blood of the night before, and destined never 
again to see the unhappy Dolores. 








THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 

E believe it to be generally conceded that 
the Phonicians—a people of very re- 
mote antiquity, who inhabited the east- 

ern shore of the Mediterranean—were the 
earliest shipbuilders and navigators, as well as 
the first to use sails and rudders, and to steer 
their course by the stars at night. 

From their well-known commercial charac- 
ter, and accredited inventive genius, it may 
fairly be inferred that the beacon-fire, that 
forerunner of the lighthouse, originated with 


signal, their coasting trade, in gloomy weather, 
would have been impossible after sunset. 

As may be presumed, the sea-going vessels 
of three thousand years ago were defective in 
most relations. In fact, so rudely constructed 
and frail were they, that some of them had to 
be bound outside with thick ropes, to prevent 
them from going to pieces in heavy weather. 

Scarcely any branch of human industry, 
however, has progressed more slowly than that 
of ship-architecture or shipbuilding. Evenin 
the latter days of the Romans, notwithstanding 
their gorgeous barges and vaunted galleys, it 
was in a crude state ; while it is an accepted 
fact that our Saxon forefathers first reached the 
shores of England in wicker vessels covered 
with the skins of animals. 

It was not until the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that any decided improvement took place 
on the Roman model, if we are to judge from 
the appearance and peculiarities of @ ship of 
the reign of the Emperor Trajan, recovered 
from Lake Riccia after having Jain beneath its 
waters for thirteen hundred years! This 
clumsy structure, which was built of pine and 
cypress planks, was daubed all over with Greek 
pitch, calked with linen rags, and sheathed with 
sheet-lead fastened with small copper nails. 

With the marine of the ancients, and of some 
of the moderns also, in such an unsatisfactory 
condition, the loss of life and property at sea 
must have been considerable ; and hence the 
conclusion, that, at a very early period, such 
means as were at the command of the age for 
the preservation of both, were devised by those 
who were constrained to traverse ‘the great 
deep ” in the pursuit of their avocations, 

As science grew stronger and commerce be- 
came more extended, and as the modeling and 
construction of vesse!s approached their pres- 
ent point of culmination, lighthouses and life- 
saving apparatus began to show the march 
of human progress. On the coast of England, 
especially, we have had some persistent evi- 
dences of this fact. In 1699, the first Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse was erected in the Channel, 
fourteen miles S. 8. West of the Port of Ply- 
mouth. This structure, which was seventy- 
five feet high, with stone for its lower, and a 
fanciful wooden pagoda for its upper portion, 
was swept away, totally, by a storm in 1703. 
A second edifice, built upon its site in 1709, 
and composed of wood and iron-work, was de- 
stroyed by firein 1755. In 1756, the celebrated 
building which exisis at the present time was 
erected, of stone, by the architect Smeaton, who 
took for his model the trunk of a large tree. 
This, which was finished in 1759, and which is 
seventy-seven feet high, has withstood unmoved 
the fury of waves and winds for upward ofa 
hundred years, and has become the model of 
all structures of the character that have suc- 
ceeded it. There are, of course, numerous 
other important lighthouses scattered along 
the coast of Europe ; but like that of Minot’s 
Ledge, off the coast of Massachusetts, and the 
Colossus of Rhodes in its day, the Eddystone 
Lighthouse stands out in bold relief from them 
all. It may be observed here, however, that 
the lighthouses of every nation in the world, 
save those of the United States of America, 
impose, in some manner or other, a tax for 
their maintenance upon all foreign and domes- 
tic vessels benefited by them, while the ser- 
vice in this generous country of ours is 
bestowed, without fee or reward, by the Gov- 
ernment, upon every flag that approaches or 
leaves our shores. 

The lighthouses of Great Britain, which in 
England are under the Trinity Board; in Ire- 
land, under the Ballast Board ; and in Scotland 
and the adjacent islands, under the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights, having been found 
inadequate to ail the necessities of the danger- 
ous navigation upon which they were brought 
to bear, various humane societies , culminating 
in the present National Lifeboat Institution, 
were founded with a view to the preservation 
of such life and property as might be jeopar- 
dized at sea within any reasonable distance of 
the land, This institution, which has conferred 
signal benefits upop humanity, maintains a 
fleet of between two and three hundred ser- 
viceable boats, and is almost perfect in its 
organization and appointments, 





the Government granted $5,000 to be devoted 
to the placing of suitable vessels along the 
coast in Winter, for the purpose of aiding mari- 


| ners in distress. In 1847 a like sum was voted, 


with a view to building lighthouses along the 
Atlantic coast, and providing them with meang 
of assisting vessels in any dangerous extremity, 
By the Act authorizing this appropriation, the 
whole subject was taken out of the hands of 
the President, where it originally rested, and 
was placed in that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In 1848, $10,000 was voted for the 
providing of surf-boats, rockets, carronades, 
and other apparatus, to be used on the coast of 
New Jersey, between Sandy Hook and Little 
Egg Harbor; and in the succeeding year, a 
similar sum was voted for the purpose of coy- 
ering a larger portion of the seaboard, 

On these two sums being placed in the hands 
of the department, an effort was made, for the 
first time, to reduce the service to something 
approaching a system. Captain Douglass Ot- 
tinger, of the Revenue Marine Service, and 
Captain John McGowan, the former under the 
first appropriation, and the latter under the 
second, were ordered to consult with the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Trade, when, in conjunction 
with that body, they located eight stations be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Little Egg Harbor, and 
six between Little Egg Harbor and Cape May, 
upon which small houses were erected, and 
furnished with necessary apparatus, including 
a life-car, invented by Captain Ottinger. But 
little more was accomplished until August, 
1854, when a further grant of $20,000 was 
made ‘“‘for the continuation of the system of 
protecting human life from shipwreck, as 
heretofore established, by lifeboats, on the 
coast of New Jersey ;” while a like additional 
sum was, at the same time, appropriated ‘for 
lifeboats and other means of rendering assist- 
ance to wrecked mariners and others on the 
coast of the United States.” 

It was decided that this latter amount should 
be expended on the ocean side of Long Island, 
and Captain John Faunce, the hero of the Har- 
riet Lane, was detailed to superintend the 
expenditure upon both coasts. Under his direc- 
tion, twenty-six station-houses were erected 
and furnished on Long Island; and fourteen 
additional ones on the coast of New Jersey, 
increasing the number on the latter to twenty- 
eight. 

Under authority granted by the Act of De- 
cember 14th, 1854, a superintendent was ap- 
pointed to each coast, and a keeper to each of 
the houses. This Act afforded a basis upon 
which a good organization might have been 
founded, had it provided for the employment 
of crews, so desirable at all the stations, and 
especially at those on the narrow strip of land 
bordering the New Jersey coast, which was so 
thinly inhabited. In 1870, however, this de- 
fect was partially remedied, when six experi- 
enced surfmen were employed for three months 
of the year by the keepers on this coast; but no 
provision was made for Long Island. 

Since 1854°,appropriations for the payment of 
the salaries of superintendents and keepers 
have been made regularly, with an additional 
amount of from $10,000 to $15,000 annually 
since 1867, for contingent expenses, which lat- 
ter sum, although much needed, is said to have 
been permitted, through carelessness, to revert 
to the Treasury. 

During the Winter of 1870-71, Congress, 
owing to the occurrence of several fatal disas- 
ters on the coast of the United States, made 
the large appropriation of $200,000, to be ex- 
pended in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of December 14th, 1854, and authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to employ crews 
of experienced surfmen at such stations and 
for such periods as he might deem proper. In 
furtherance of this latter project, Captain John 
Faunce, assisted by Lieutenant L. N. Stodder, 
visited both coasts, and, after a careful exami- 
nation of every station, reported on the condi- 
tion of the service generally in August, 1871. 
In this report it was shown that the stations 
were too remote from each other, and that 
many of the houses were so much dilapidated 
as to be worthless, while the remainder were 
in a wretched condition, and needed extensive 
repairs. 

Immediately on the receipt of this report 
steps were taken for a thorough reorganization 
of the service, and the preparation of a suitable 
set of regulations for its government. Owing 
to the pressure of business, however, these lat- 
ter could not be completed in time for promul- 
gation last season, but will go into operation at 
the commencement of the approaching one, 

During the Fall of 1871, thirteen new houses 
were erected on the New Jersey coast, and six 
on that of Long Island. In the Spring, the old 
structures on the latter coast east of Fire Island 
were repaired and enlarged. The proposals 
for the additions and repairs for the remainder 
of the houses on both coasts were so high, that 
it was deemed more effective and economical 
to erect new ones, and more especially as it 
was found necessary to change the location of 
several of them. Consequently, ail these new 
houses have already been constructed *‘ under 
plans and specifications carefully prepared with 
a view to durability, and affording proper ac- 
commodations for the apparatus and the means 
of providing comfortable protection to the 
crews, and relief to those who may be rescued 
from shipwreck. They are 42 feet long by 18 
wide, and each contains a lower and an attic 
story. Each story is divided into two apart- 
ments. The boats, a wagon, and other heavy 
apparatus, occupy the large apartment below, 
while the smaller one is a living-room for the 
crew, provided with conveniences for cooking, 
etc. Above, one room is for the smaller articles 
of apparatus, and the other is provided with 
several cot-beds and suitable bedding,” 

We give a taithful illustration of one of these 
houses on our first page, together with the life- 
boat and crew beionying to it on their way to 
ihe beach, having been guumoned thither Ly 
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signals from some vessel in distress. In some 
future article, to be fully illustrated also, we 
shall take occasion to refer more particularly 
to the details of the organization, its working 
and results, etc., as well as to the code of sig- 
nals under which it operates, and which has 
been adopted by the Government of this coun- 
try, a8 well as that of France, Italy and Den- 
mark, respectively. 








AIMS AND MANAGEMENT 


OF OUR 


CITY ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE. 
BY 
M. G. ECHEVERRIA, M.D, 


II. 


dh case of Morritz Condon is an eloquent 
illustration of the dreadful consequences 
of the wrongs committed at our City In- 
same Asylums. Condon was confined at the 
Lodge, and was most unmercifully restrained, 
without being excitable or violent. Whenever 
he could see the physician, he begged to be 
released, and to be permitted the privilege of 
going out to exercise in the open air, which 
request was constantly refused to him. Con 
don, made desperate by his position, supplied 
himself with a knife from one of his compan- 
ions, and begging once more permission to go 
out, and receiving the same inexorable denial, 
he stabbed the physician in the neck, deter- 
mined, a8 he said, to murder the doctor 
and be hung, and be at last delivered from such 
a cruel confinement. The lesson was a sad 
one, and needs no comment. A search of the 
lunatics in the Lodge was instituted, after the 
incident here related, which resulted in the 
discovery of five knives in their possession— 
which, indeed, speaks well for the regulations 
of the Asylum at Blackwell’s Island! Condon 
was one of the first lunatics transferred to the 
new Asylum at Ward’s Island, where he arrived 
manacled, as he had been constantly kept since 
his attack on the physician. Upon his ad- 
mission into the new building, his manacles 
were taken off, and not only did he become 
one of the most orderly and quiet of the pa- 
tients, but he also willingly and of his own 
accord worked at the engine-house or in the 
adjoining grounds. He has continued there- 
after mindful of the directions of the later esi- 
dent physician to the Asylum, taking particular 
interest in some of his enfeebled companions, 
and acknowledging his gratitude for the humane 
treatment he received at the new Asylum ; but 
always remembering the bitter and cruel tor- 
tures he endured at the Lodge, and which, he 
says, are practiced to a far greater extent than 
is known to, or would be suspected by, any 
human being. Well may we repeat, on con- 
templating this distressing case, the words of 
one of the most distinguished writers on in- 
sanity: “The principle of the non-restraint 
system will admit of no compromise.” 

The practice of leaving the restraint and 
seclusion of lunatics to the discretion of their 
attendants is most reprehensible, for they will 
threaten the patients with the use of them, 
and will deceive the physician also with false 
reports whenever they have strapped, or forced 
the strait-jacket upon, a poor harmless lunatic. 

No lunatic is ever placed in restraint in any 
well-conducted asylum or hospital, without it 
having been previously made known to, or 
ordered by, the physician ; whereas experience 
plainly demonstrates that restraint may be 
banished from, or rendered almost exceptional 
at, an asylum, bysimply enforcing the discipline 
and by closely watching attendants. Under 
no consideration whatever should punishment 
be the remedy of insanity. From the moment 
that the physician attaches the significance of 
punishment to any of the means he employs to 
soothe the excitement or wanderings of a luna- 
tic, or what is yet more unpardonable, from 
the moment that he countenances ill-treatment, 
by indifference to it, grave abuses may creep 
in, opening the doors for cruelty on the part of 
the attendants. Insanity is the saddest of all 
afflictions entailed on us ; it is verily the worst 
of all diseases, and the lunatic asylum is the 
place for the curative or custodial treatment of 
those so dreadfully afflicted, and a place which 
from the threshold should bear a healing char- 
acter. Those brought to it, bereft of reason, 
do not enter the asylum to suffer for or to ex- 
piate their misfortune, but “ they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
fly away.” 

Ample proofs exist to show that the food sup- 
ply to the unfortanate patients is most irregu- 
tar and defective, scurvy and starvation being 
vommon among the unfortunate lunatics, as 
such has been evinced over and over again by 
the reports of the different committees who 
have investigated into the condition of these 
institutions, and to which reports the Com- 
missioners of Public Charities and Correction 
have paid no attention. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that such neglect and starva- 
tion are exclusive to the insane asylums, for it 
is general with the institutions under the Com- 
missioners. TheCommittee ot Inspection ofthe 
Charity Hospital reported, not long ago, about 
the unfortunate class of inmates at the Alms- 
house and Incurable Hospital, that many 
wrongs were done them through a spirit of 
ambitious economy. When we consider, the 

ommittee said, that the warden reduced the 
cost of his inmates per day to nine cents per 
capita, we can certainly well judge of the con- 
ditton of the truly unfortunate who were given 
ove, to his charge. What has been the result 
of this strong and severe condemnation on the 
par of the Committee of Inspection? The 
warden who so outrageously treated and 
star ved the enfeebled inmates of the Almshouse 
and Incurable Hospital is such a valuable 
offi cer, politically considered, that he has been 
re moved to the head of the old Lunatic Asylum, 

h re we may fairly realize how large a field 
he must have found to give vent to his spirit 
of ambitious economy, with an unrestricted 


of the institution. 


authority over the helpless lunatics under his 
care, and a physician who will not obstruet his 
work by indiscreet utterances or protests. 

One of the most deplorable evils of our hos- 
pitals under the Commissioners of Public 
Charities is the fearful promiscuousness of 
prostitutes and drunkards from the Work- 
house with the unfortunate sick patients. Most 
assuredly, the Commissioners trespass on their 
authority in carrying on the prejudicial practice 
of converting every one of the hospitals under 
their charge into a reformatory, where those 
committed to the Workhouse serve their sen- 
tences. If any of these debauchees or prosti- 
tutes may amend their babits, many, on the 
contrary, profit by the surrounding circum- 
stances to persevere in their vicious or intem- 
perate proclivities. The immorality is too 
great, and should no longer be tolerated, for 
the suffering incident to every hospital is sad 
enough without tainting its atmosphere with 
moral foulness. The scandalous scenes which 
have occurred at the Ward’s Island Lunatic 
Asylum between attendants or patients and the 
prostitutes sent to the Asylum are most revolt- 
ing to every sense of decency and humanity, 
without the Board of Commissioners ever ac- 
knowledging that their position imposed on 
them the obligation and duty,of eradicating 
such widespread canker among the hospitals 
under their charge. 

The deaths of Ornell and Seymour, at the 
hands of Thomas Farrell, indicted for their 
murder ; the brutal treatment of seven other 
lunatics, within six weeks following these 
shocking crimes, by different attendants, sev- 
eral of whom have remained undisturbed in 
their position ; and finally, the death of Louis 
8. Samuels, are outrages corroborated by the 
uncontroverted evidence produced at the coro- 
ner’s investigation, and too fresh in the minds 
of the community to need repeating. And 
yet, neither the verdicts of the two coroners’ 
juries, nor the evident abuses and wrongs, 
which are too horrible to contemplate, seem 
to be heeded by our authorities, or impress 
upon them the necessity of an investigation 
into the conduct of the Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Correction, who have 
never visited or inspected the Lunatic Asy- 
lums under their charge, as evinced by their 
deterioration and the disgraceful condition in 
which they have been found by the committees 
who have visited them, and more recently still 
by the Governor of the State. Nothing pro- 
motes more effectually the good working of a 
lunatic asylum than the frequent visits of its 
managers, to spend, not a few minutes, but 
hours, in familiar intercourse with the insane, 
listening to their remarks and learning their 
wants. There isa very false, but avery popular, 
impression, that the remarks of an insane per- 
son, and his compiaints, are not worthy of at- 
tention. It is a positive fact, not only that 
lunatics are in most instances very accurate in 
their statements concerning the material cir- 
cumstances surrounding them, but also that, 
when cured, they usually retain a most correct 
and vivid recollection of the events which 
occurred during their confinement at the Asy- 
lum, and of the treatment they received 
therein. The information in this way obtained 
may be highly important to the managers, as 
it is every day to the physicians of the Asylum. 
Had the Commissioners been faithful to this 
duty, and had they gone near the dying Ornell 
and Seymour, or near Samuels, they would have 
received the complaints which these helpless 
beings made on their deathbeds, and thus contrib- 
uted efficiently to convict their murderers. 
However, the pledge given to an unsuccessful 
political candidate, whose future patronage the 
Commissioners had to court, required that those 
affiliated to his cause should be spared by the 
Board of Commissioners, irrespective of any 
consideration, even the murder of three harm- 
less lunatics, with which crimes the Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities and Correction, 
intrusted with the supervision of the Luna- 
tic Asylums, have coolly declared they had 
nothing to do! : 

The outrages which have recently been per- 
petrated at the Ward’s Island Insane Asylum, 
and the manner in which the Commissioners of 
Public Charities defy the verdict of a jury and 
the censure of their conduct by public opinion, 
have no precedent in this country, and are 
hardly surpassed by the horrors of the York 
Asylum. Before our city asylums for the in- 
sane, in which so large an amount of money 
has been spent, can assume their proper rank 
among other American institutions of the kind, 
it is necessary, not to decide what their central 
idea shall be, for that has been long ago well 
acknowledged throughout all insane asylums, 
but to decide that their managers should pos- 
sess the required capacity to fulfil the high 
duties intrusted to them in good faith, and be 
not bound to render the administration of the 
asylum subservient to political ends, wholly 
ignoring thereby its paramount object—the 
welfare of the insane. This is the first point 
requisite for any true reform in the manage- 
ment of our city insane asylums and other 
hospitals for the sick poor. Once this import- 
ant point settled, the physician should be 
appointed, not nominally, but actually the head 
The attempts to make a 
two-headed or a three-headed management of 
a lunatic asylum has always failed. A hospital 
for the insane, in every one of its essential 
wants, requires a medical master-mind to direct 
it, because the whole aim of the treatment is 
of a medical character. The recognized supe- 
riority of our State Asylum at Utica, and of the 
generality of American lunatic asylums, is 
simply due to their being governed by compe- 
tent physicians, never obstructed in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and to whom all persons 
in the asylum are subordinate. The Board of 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion have endeavored to carry out a contrary 
ipsa ote and unsuccessfully persisted therein. 

hey pretend that the system is not only expe- 
dient to their political purposes, which are to 





be frst considered, but less expensive in a 





financial view, although we obviously see that | 
the maintenance of lunatics at both the | 
Asylums under the Commissioners is the most | 


expensive and unsatisfactory, since those 


at Blackwell’s and Ward’s Islands are insufli- | 


ciently fed, as evinced by their starvation and 
the frequency of scurvy. One of the lunatics 
at Ward’s Island got up early in the morning 
and violently assaulted an inoffensive com- 
panion. Questioned about the cause of his 
conduct, he replied to the physician in a very 
rational manner, ‘“‘ Doctor, you would do the 
same thing if you were kept as hungry as I am.” 
This patient actually suffered from starvation. 
The relatives and friends of lunatics at Ward’s 
Island may testify as to their shameful naked- 
ness and sickening neglect of their person, the 
want of clothing in their beds, and the com- 
plete absence of furniture throughout the wards 
of an Asylum the stately appearance of which 
seems to stand as a derision of the degradation 
and suffering undergone by the wretched luna- 
tics confined therein, and subject to such 
wrongs, like the inmates of the Almshouse, 
through a spirit of ambitious economy. The 
reform is one of grave moment, and needs to 
be radical, to insure the protection and welfare 
of the insane poor of our city. We must ren- 
der impossible a continuation of the abuses 
and outrages pointed out here, and remove the 
anxiety of the community by re-establishing 
the lost confidence in the management of our 
insane asylums and other hospitals, which 
prove to be, when closely and honestly ex- 
amined, a disgrace to our metropolis, studiously 
concealed by the Board of Public Charities and 
Correction and the political satellites in their 
employment. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Volcanic Eruption at Mauna Loa, 
Sandwich Islands. 


Mauna Loa, almost 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, is one of the many volcanic peaks of that Iceland 
of the Northern Pacific, Hawaii ; but this, the largest 
of the Hawaiian or Sandwich group of islands, in- 
stead of being like its flery rival near the frozen 
zone, is fanned by the voluptuous airs of the tropics. 
In August and September of last year a wonderfu! 
eruption took place on Mauna Loa. On the huge 
platform, four times the height of Vesuvius, are two 
large craters, and two much smaller ones. The two 
former are Mokuaweoweo and Pohakuohanalei. The 
first is that which was convulsed last year. One who 
visited it in quieter times described the crater-walls 
as being 470 feet deep on one side and 784 on the 
other. As many as seventy distinct layers of basalt 
were counted in one part. Dr. Judd descended the 
nearly perpendicular wall to the bottom. There he 
had to walk over ridges of clinker and basalt, run- 
ning from 10 feet to 50 feet high, which took him two 
hours to cross. Here and there he noticed stupen- 
dous caverns, lined with the delicate fibres of volcanic 
matter, caled Pélé’s-hair. This hung about like cob- 
webs. Yet the crater was so still and peaceful, that 
he ventured to plant some orange-seeds in the moist 
and rich soil, in the hope that future visitors might 
gather the luscious fruit there. 


“The Queen’s Tobacco Pipe.” 


The Board of Customs keep a warchouse in the 
London Docks for the storage of tobacco upon which 
the import duty is not yet paid. This warehouse, ex- 
tending over a space of five acres, covered with a 
framed iron roof supported on pillars, is capable of 
holding 24,000 hogsheads of tobacco, valued at 
£4,800,000. The casks are piled two deep along the 
passages and alleys, which stretch a length of several 
hundred feet. There is a separate warehouse for the 
finer sorts of tobacco, and a cigar-floor, which may 
contain 1,500 chests of cigars. At the northeast 
corner of this vast establishment is the kiln, in which 
damaged tobacco and other commodities, found in 
such a state that the importers do not think it worth 
while to pay the duty upon them, are destroyed by 
fire. The former has a tall chimney, which is humor- 
ously compared to the stem of a smoker’s pipe. It is 
fed pretty frequently with the waste and refuse of an 
immense trade. Our illustration shows the men em- 
ployed in this department of her Majesty’s service 
hoisting bags of eondemned tobacco into the furnace. 


M. Thiers and his House. 


It will be remembered that one of the acts of spite 
and vengeance perpetrated, a year and a half ago, by 
the furious fanatics of the Paris Commune, was to 
destroy the private mansion of M. Thiers, in the 
Place St. Georges, about the same time that they 
pulled down the Napoleon Column in the Place Ven- 
déme. The French National Assembly at Versailles, 
upon the recovery of Paris, resolved that the veteran 
statesman’s house should be rebuilt at the public 
cost ; and the work has since been carried on quietly, 
with occasional visits from M. Thiers when he can 
spare half an hour to drive out in his carriage, and to 
relieve his mind from the incessant toils of his poli- 
tical dictatorship, which has lately been rendered 
more difficult by the hostility of Parliamentary fac- 
tions. The scene of his arrival, upon one of these 
occasions, at the gate of his old residence, is shown 
in our illustration, with the crowd of bystanders 
waiting to see him, and willing to greet him with 
cheers for the sake of a bow from the great little man, 
in due return for the civility they have bestowed 
upon him. 

The Bessemer Saloon Steamship. 

We give a representation of the new steamship 
designed by Mr. H. Bessemer, the peculiarity of which 
is the suspended saloon to prevent sea-sickness, and 
which is expected to remedy the proverbial discom- 
fort attending a trip across the British Channel. Two 
vessels on this plan are now under construction for 
the line between Dover and Calais. The peculiar 
feature of these ships is that each will contain a large 
saloon, designed by Mr. Bessemer, suspended in the 
middle of the ship in such a way that it can be moved 
about a longitudinal axis parallel to the keel. The 
motion of this saloon, which would be set up when 
the vessel rolled, if left free to move, will be governed 
by a hydraulic apparatus, and will be completely under 
the control of one man, whose duty it will be to keep 
the floor of the saloon, under all circumstances, in a 
line with a spirit-level. Hence, it will be seen that 
when the ship is rolling at sea, this power of acting 
on,the saloon enables the steersman to retain the 
saloon constantly in a perfectly vertical position, 
while the floor of the ship is rising and falling be- 
poate thy” ‘ 





The Great Storm on the Baltic. 

During the evening of the 11th of Nevember @ 
strong northeaster arose, which grew into a furious 
storm by morning. Its vehemence increased every 
hour, and the waters of the Baltic rose to @ great 
height. Navigation on the sea was attended with 
great danger, and the raging elements brought de- 
struction in all quarters. We reproduce in this num- 
ber two graphic pictures of the damage done by the 
storm. Ships were stranded on the Trave, near 
Travemunde, and great losses sustained. The floods, 
in mighty force, swept all before them. Another 
scene shows the fury of the waves lashing the shore. 
The heartrending scenes that were brought about by 
this fearfal storm are too numerou; to mention. 
Stranded wrecks of every description were brought 
to light after the storm, and for many days dwellers 
on the Baltic shores were engaged in looking for 
treasures spared by the storm. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Tue ingenious French are substituting tin- 
foil for wall-paper. 

Tue surviving soldiers of the Mexican war 
are all to be pensioned. 

Tue Governor of Maine reports that ship- 
building is again prosperous in that State. 

Tue International Coinage Convention has 
been signed by Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 

Tne cholera, traveling northward from Aus- 
tria, has crossed the Prussian frontier. 

Tur ex-Emperor Napoleon died at Chisel- 
hurst at 45 minutes past 10 o’clock on the morning of 
January 9th. 

Tue restoration of Independence Hall, as 
nearly as practicable to its appearance in 1770, is 
making good progress. 

Tur French Government has just bought 
the secret of an indelible ink which be used on 
all postal and revenue stamps. 


Dvurina November the Royal National Life- 
boat Association saved in Great Britain 165 lives and 
7 vessels. A good month’s work. 

Tue pioneer Protestant church in Rome 
was consecrated January 8th, seven American clergy- 
men taking part in the ceremonies. 

Tae parish of Hausen-Ossingen, in the 
Canton of Zurich, is excited over the christening of 
the first baby born there since 1752. 

Queen Vicrorta has ordered that the officers 
and men of the Looshai e itionary force sha!} re- 
ceive the Indian medal 1854, with the clasp of 
Looshai. 

SeveraL members of the International So- 
ciety have been arrested in Paris and the Provinces 
with Orsini bombs in on of some of the 
parties. 

Tar Washington monument was started in 
Philadelphia 50 years ago, and is still to be raised. 
The fund in trust for this purpose was last year stated 
at $95,000. 

Hounpreps of agricultural hands are out f 
employment in England, and are preparing to go 
Brazil Two to one, like the Italians, they will fetch 
up in New York. 

Governor Harrranrt, of Pennsylvania, is 
understood to have expressed the intention of em- 
ploying women as clerks in the various departments 
of the State Government. 

Tue Belgium Minister to the United utes 
has been assured by the Lieutenant-Governor of On- 
tario that every encouragement shall be given to 
Belgium emigration to Ontario. 

Tne Russian Government, with the greatest 
frankness, has communicated to Great Britain its 
plan for the campaign in Central Asia, and has 
offered to allow British officers to witness it. 


Tue Federal Council of Prussia has voted 
an additional sum of 385,000 thalers over and above 
the 400,000 thalers first voted, for expenses of the 
Exhibition Committee at the Vienna Exhibition. 


Tue Carlists have torn up the rails pomenen 
Mirande and Bilboa, and between Alma and Pampe- 
luna. They have also burnt a railway station with 
petroleum, and made the railway officials prisoners. 


Tue Ministerial draught for a German- 
Swiss treaty, permitting subjects of each country to 
settle in = other and enjoy the rights of native 
citizens, has been approved by the Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Ir is mentioned as a curious coincidence 
that on November 25th, 1781, the British forces evac- 
uated the city of New York, and on November 25th 
1872, the last of the British forces ev: the 
Island of San Juan. 

Tur Emperor of Brazil is seeking to estab- 
lish in his territory the system of British Lay ig 
and has appointed agents in England, as 
behalf, offer to pay the passage - money farm- 
laborers desiring to emigrate. 

In the Ministerial Conference held *t] Berlin 
by the representatives of Prussia, Saxony, Wurtem- 
A and. Baden, all members have recorded their 


approval in principle of the project for estab a 
Supreme Imperial Law Court to stand ae te 
State courts. 


Ir is affirmed that the Prussian Parsee 3 
ment proposes to raise the army vote next ion by 
as patty as 5,000,000 thalers, that sum to consist 
chiefly of the additional salary to be paid to officers 
so as to ep pyres with the proposed advance in the 
salaries of servants. 

Tne oyster trade between the United States 
and England is assuming quite proportions. 
late Norfolk (Va.) journai notices the arrival at that 
port of 2 English vessels, the schooner Jane Hood 
and the barkantine Queen of the Isles, for the . 
pose of obtaining oysters to be replanted in English 
wa 

Arcupisuop Tate has reouiyed a numer- 
ously signed memorial, praying some a 74 
in the pa Rubric ordering the use of the 
Athanasian Creed, or the damnatory clauses of that 
document, The memorial was presented by the 
Deans of Canterbury and Chester, and it was 
that its prayer was concurred in by nearly 3,000 
clergymen. 

Tur narrowest gauge yet attempted for a 
railway is doubtless that constructed in one of the 
— m districts, where the line is only 8 
inches wide. The same engineer was afterward en- 
gaged by the Government to construct a line at 
Aldershot for military purposes, The gauge is 18 
inches, and a speed of between twenty and thirty 
miles an hour has been attained on it. 

Tue 20th annual meeting of the New York 
State Milt Association will held at Albany, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, January 2ist and 22d, and 
will be a very inte occasi ual 
dress will be delivered the Assembly 
the evening of the 22d, by Colonel John Fowler, Jr., 
lst Division Staff, N, G. 8S, N. Y., after which the 
Association will be entertained by Adjutant-General 
Johp F, Rathbone, at his residence, 





NEW YORK CITY.—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE STORM OF JANUARY O5rn, 1873.—See Pace 324. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE DEATH-SENTENCE PRONOUNCED ON EDWARD 8. STOKES, FOR THE MURDER OF JAMES FISK, JR.—SEE PAGE 317. 
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MY LETTER. 
DROPPED a letter in the post one day; 
Its destiny a far-off foreign clime ; 


rhe birds were singing—’twas the month of May, 
But I was longing for the Winter time, 
And all impatient wished the flowers gone, 
That time might bring an answer back to me. 
My love had crossed the stormy main, alone ; 
His parting words were, “ Faithful e’er to thee.” 


The Winter came and went. Another year 
All slowly passed, and yet no answer came. 


And then I steeled my heart ’gainst hope and fear, | 


And'sealed my love-spring, saying ‘‘ His the blame.”’ 
And bitter then I faced the world of strife ; 

Nor hope, nor fear; my only object—bread ; 
But, oh! a change came o’er my spirit-life— 

A letter came at last—my own, marked “ Dead.” 


“WRECKED!” 
OR, 
THE ROSCLERRAS OF MISTREE. 





CHAPTER XXVI.—THE GALLERY SPECTRE. 


ff} ADAME returned to the boudoir to report 
that, owing to the bébe being wrapped in 

a profound slumber, it was impossible to 
introduce her to the notice of Mrs. Bellerose 
on this occasion, an announcement borne by 
the latter with a fortitude springing from the 
- circumstance that she had never cared particu- 
larly for children, even in her happiest days ; 
‘0, instead of a display of the charms of the 


marvelous infant, Julie sang with great sweet- | 


ness and expression several Italian songs of 
the low and sympathetic order, not requiring 
any wonderfu! expression of voice, for this she 
did not possess; but the plaintive melody of the 
music charmed even Madame Bouchon, though, 
of course, she did not comprehend a syllable, 

Mrs. Bellerose leant back, shading her face 
from the fire with an ivory and gold hand- 
screen, and listening dreamily as Julie glided 
from one melancholy and pathetic air to an- 
other, and finally paused, looking round at her 
aunt over her shoulder. 

“ Aunt,” she said, ** do you know that while 
I was in England I learned several English 
ballads? Shall I sing you one I found amongst 
your music at Mistree ?” 

“If you please, my love,” said Mrs. Belle- 
rose. ‘I wish Dorion were here to join you.” 

She looked wistfully at Julie, in the lingering 
hope that some flitting blush or tel!-tale sparkle 
of her honest eyes might reveal that, after all, 
she was not indifferent to her cousin ; but Julie’s 
candid glance met hers without the shade of 
an arriére-pensée in it. 

She turned to the piano, and, after playing a 
lively prelude, dashed into a spirited air, inte 
which she threw an inimitable archness and 
fire. It was decidedly a man’s song, terse, 
martial, with the echo of trumpets in the 
spirit of it, and a fiery loyalty breathing 
through it. It was indiscribably inspiriting, 
and when the last chords of the triumphal 
march with which it concluded had died away, 
Julie whirled round from the piano, her velvet 
cheeks scarlet, her eyes blazing, her whole 
being filled with the mysterious electricity of 
the music, which leaped like a subtle essence 
through her veins. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “ is not that glorious ? 
It is enough to turn even a coward schoolgirl 
into a second brave Jeanne d’Arc. It would 
dye the whitest heart into an army red !” 

“Tt is superbe,” ejaculated Madame Bouchon, 
who had canght the spirit, if not the words, 
‘*and mam’selle renders it in a style that is 
divine. Oh. truly, yes !” 

Julie sprang from the music-stool, dropped 
madame the coquettish courtesy of a successful 
prima-donna, and ran toward her aunt. The 
young creature looked rarely lovely as she 
bounded toward the elder lady, her blue crépe 
dress fluttering round her like a blue and un- 
dulating mist, and eaeh grace and beauty of 
youth touched to a more vivid expression of 
itself by her momentary excitement. 

“ Aunt,” she said, **have you no word of 
piaise for my little chanson ?” ' 

She leant coaxingly over her, and took one of 
the perfect hands in her warm, rosy palm. The 
little pink fingers, daintily dimpled and sensi- 
tive in their delicate softness, recoiled from the 
stiff and marble-oold touch of the hand of Mrs. 
Bellerose, and with sudden alarm Julie per- 
ceived that her aunt’s eyes were closed and 
that her face had shrunken and paled, as 
thouch a cold and dendly touch had descended 
suddenly and swiftly upon her. Yet, as the 
girl's warm breath fammed her cheek, she 
looked up suddenly. 

‘I do not admire your selection,” she said, 
pressing her handkerchief to her forehead, to 
which the hair clung damply ; “ that is a gen- 
tieman’s song, my dear—hardiy suited to the 
répertoire of a young lady.” 

“You alarmed me,” said Julie, drawing a 
deep breath. ‘“‘I was afraid for a moment, 
madame, that my aunt had fainted.” 

“Perhaps it is not altogether wise for 
madawe to overtax her strength by remaining 
here longer,” suggested Madame Bouchon, 
kindly, turning her rosy and dimpled counte- 
nance on them trom her embroidery. The 

riod of convalescence is very trying.” 
ate Bellerose turned on her almost rudely, 

“Tam quite well,” she said; ‘‘and let me 
bég of you, Julie, not to get into Rosclerra’s 
habit of watching me, as though I were mad 
or a criminal. I tell you I will not submit 
to it!” 

'Much shocked at the tone and manner of her 
aunt, Julie drew back and stood looking at her, 

liveliest dismay depicted on her expressive 
Bellerose remained silent for a moment, 

then rising, walked slowly from the room, 
with a cold bow to Madame Bouchon, who 
after her with parted lips, while Julie, 

hide her wmortification, returned to the 
piano, and sbsently rap her Gngers ores the 
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| keys, uninterrupted by the wife of the notary, 
} who had sufficient 
| remarking on the conduct of her aunt. 


Mrs. Bellerose walked feebly across the lofty | 
| hall, in the groined roof of which the ruby | 
| light of the lamp lost itself, swallowed by the | 


| dark beams crossing «nd recrossing each other, 


and ascended the wide stairs, supporting herself 


by the balustrade as she did so. Her breath 
came in thick, short gasps, and when she 
reached the upper corridor she was fain to sink 


exhausted into a divan that ran along the wall. | 


| A shaded lamp burned dimly at the other ex- 
| tremity of the passage, supported by a bronze 
| figure of Silence with forefinger on lip, and 


delicacy to refrain from | 


| 
i 
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it from her head, and stood thus for some mo- | baited in the arena, but also with the stupidity 
| of one who hardly comprehended the words 


ments, a terrible figure of despair in the solemn 
shadows. Bodily weakness for the time bad 
disappeared, and she seemed to be battling 
with a fiery whirlwind that swept round her, 
lashing her with furious gusts, and roaring to 
cast her down into the dust. For a brief space 
the impulse to succumb to its rage was strong 
upon her; but then above the commotion rose 
a voice, which ever through her life had guided 
her most trivial actions, and as a Holier Voice 
had once calmed the wrath of a tempestuous 
sea, so this potent wizard soothed the rising 
waves of Conscience—Pride resumed its sway, 
and Mrs. Bellerose was herself again, so far as 


cast long and tremulous shadows to her very | she had ever been of late. 


feet from the range of statues lining the corri- 
| dor, in the formal fashion of a bygone time. 


She cast a rapid glance round, and perceived 
that a light was shining brightly from the door 


So deep were the shadows, that from the other | by which the vision, as she now regarded it, of 
end of the corridor her presence could hardly | her excited and distempered brain, had disap- 
have been discernible were it not for the rest-| peared ; and, willing to convince herself of her 


less flickering of the diamonds in her hair, as 
she moved her head on the cushions of the 
divan as though in bodily pain. Her wild eyes 
| stared blankly at the opposite wall, and her 
}cold, damp hands clinched themselves to- 
| gether, 


| conscience is upon me. But why did she choose 
| his song—the last I ever heard him sing? Can 
she suspect anything? Oh, no! oh, no! that 
is impossible. 


| *Oh,” she groaned, ‘the curse of an evil | 


I know that it is so; and yet for | 


a moment I can never feel the bliss of security. | 
Oh, woe is me, that I tremble at every shadow !” | 


she clasped her hands across her eyes, and 
lay back motionless against the arm of the 
divan. 

The pale light of a midnight moon falling on 
{the solitude of a graveyard is hardly more 
ghostly than the feeble light of a shaded lamp 


own folly, she advanced resolutely toward it, 
The dark eyeballs of the Silence seemed to 
glare on her in the added light as she ap- 
proached, and a faint shadow of herself moved 
by her side in the dark mirror of the shining 
panels, mocking her beauty with its dim tints, 
and gliding by her like a Fetch, melancholy, 
ominous, unreal. 

She found herself at the end of the corridor, 
between two doors facing each other—one on 
the right, the other on the left. That .on the 
right was partially open, and through the aper- 
ture streamed the light. The soft, cooing sound 
of an infant’s voice fell on her ear, and she 
caught a glimpse of blue and white drapery, 
over which stole the cheering crimson of danc- 
ing firelight. She saw an indistinct shadow 


| thrown on the wall, and the cheering materials 


| disputing with the shadows in a lonely and de- | 
| serted apartment; and this long corridor, with | hours of silent struggle with herself could have 


|its motionless statues, 


in the partially revealed scene suggested, did 
more to restore the tone of her mind than 


and dark, poilshed| agone. She paused without attempting to enter, 


| panels vaguely reflecting them, conveyed an | and listened for an instant, then turned and re- 


| impression of loneliness that fel! chillingly on 
|the spirits of Mrs. Bellerose, as, letting her 
hands fall from her face, she gazed up its dreary 
length. The dark form of the bronze Silence, 
holding aloft the lamp, stood directly in the 
centre of the lofty stained window, and the 
| moonlight, dyed into great fields of purple, 
crimson and gold, fell in a weird flood over the 
polished limbs, and paling the feeble gleam of 
the lamp, lighted that end of the corridor with 
a strange and ghostly radiance that served to 
throw the spot in which Mrs. Bellerose sat more 
completely into gloom. 

Not the faintest echo of a sound broke the 
silence, quiet reigned within, and no soft wind 
crept sighingly round the chateau, murmuring 
at the windows or s‘irring the yet naked ten- 
drils clinging to the mellow-tinted bricks of the 
ancient walls. Yet the repose of the scene did 
not tend to soothe the agitation of Mrs. Belle- 
rose; but this definite agitation gradually gave 
place to a new and terrible sensation. 

She would have risen and left the spot, but 
her limbs seemed turned to lead; she would 
have closed her eyes to shut out the spectral 
shadows, but some power, like that one suc- 
cums to in a nightmare, fixed them steadily 
and unwinkingly on tbe other end of the gal- 
lery; and while this hideous species of bodily 
paralysis attacked her, rendering her powerless 
to fly before the awful terror some mysterious 
instinct warned her was approaching, her 
senses became active, but with the activity 
which pertains to a certain state of being in 
which we are conscious of a dull personality. 
She knew that she was sitting in the quiet 
warmth of the chateau, but at the same mo- 
ment she felt the cold spray of wildly heaving 
billows dashing on her cheek and brow, and 
with the same distinctness the exhilarating 
briny smell of the sea forced itself on her, 
though the voluptuous odor of tube-roses 
mingled with it from the handkerchief lying on 
the velvet cushion of the divan. She saw the 
rainbow-shower of light lying along the pol- 
ished floor, but yet her eyes strained through 
the blackness of a tumultuous night. 

The awful silence burned into her soul, but 
above and separate from it came the pealing of 
thunder, and the single boom of a signal-gun, 
at which her icy frame would have trembled, 
but was held motionless in the grasp of the 
nightmare terror brooding over her. 

Then, whether belonging to either of these 
states, or a vision growing out of them both, 
there suddenly stood in the rose and gold of 
the window the shape of a woman, bearing in 
her arms the form of a sleeping infant. Her 
feet were bare, her shining hair parted on her 
brow, and failing in short curls behind her fine 
ears. A white robe, straight and flowing like 
a shroud, descended to her feet, and the tinted 
light falling over her touched it in parts with 
gem-like spots of ruby, rose and gold. The 
large and mournful eyes were fixed and ex- 
pressionless, and the face was turned slightly 
toward Mrs. Bellerose, and seemed to shine 
with a strange and pallid radiance. 

The terror, unseen but felt, had assumed 
shape, and with unwinking eyes Mrs. Beilerose 
sat and gazed, while the howling of the sea 
and wind fell to a low roaring, and with wet, 
clinging garments she was kneeling on the 
rough planks of a rude loft, peering with burn- 
ing eyes into the white face of a dying and 
unconscious girl, on whose marble hand there 
glittered the plain gold ring which proclaimed 
her allied to herself. She saw the shape of the 
| woman bearing the child glide across the win- 
| dow, fading for a second in the shadow of the 
| dusky silence, gliding again into the light, and 
then vanishing through an open door in the 
wall beyond ; and then the dual vision faded 
| away, and, with the stupefied and bewildered 
| air of one awaking from a dream, Mrs. Belle- 

rose gazed about her. 

She rose to her feet, and as though to ascer- 
| tain if she were waking, she siruck her hand 
| against the carved back of the divan so fiercely 
that the white skin reddened at the blow. She 
raised her hands, and clutched the shining 
braids of her beautiful bair as though to rend 




















| 
| 





traced her steps toward her own apartments. 

**Madame Bouchon’s protégée and baby,” she 
thought, her lip curling in scorn of her own 
weakness, ‘‘have, thanks to my slavish fears, 
played the parts of haunting spirits. When 
will my heart and soul become proof against 
these weakening terrors ?” 

As she paused with her hand on the door of 
her apartment, a hurrying step caused her to 
turn sharply round, and, to her surprise, Ro- 
setta came toward her, her black hair dishev- 
eled, her dress torn and clinging to her, heavy 
and damp with the night mists. 

The girl was no favorite of the earl’s mother, 
and, though astonished at her appearance, Mrs. 
Bellerose was turning wearily away, when Ro- 
setta laid her hand on her arm. 

“T must speak to you without a moment’s 
delay, madame,” she said, so earnestly that 
Mrs. Bellerose could only gaze at her in sur- 
prise ; but, with a gesture of impatience and 
distraction, Rosetta opened the door and al- 
most pushed her in, closing it immediately, 
and locking it against interruption. 

When Julie rang for Rosetta to attend her, it 
was some time before she answered the sum- 
mons ; and when she did, there were traces of 
a great and terrible agitation on her face, At 
this moment a certain commotion began to 
pulsate through the evening quiet of the 
chateau. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—JULIE AND VICTOR. 


‘¢¥70U villain!” shouted Dorion, finging 

himself on the would-be fugitive with 
such force as to fix him to the spot, “I’ve 
caught you! You shall pay for your pranks, 
my man, I assure you !” 

To speak in French, on the part of Dorion, re- 
quired a certain calmness and deliberation, of 
which he was not at that instant master, and, 
as a natural consequence, he returned to the 
vernacular in which he now spoke with consid- 
erable emphasis and vigor, shaking the fellow 
by the collar as he would have a vicious dog, 
and was answered by a violent and continued 
effort on the part of the latter to free himself ; 
but, muscular as was his grotesque and gnarled 
frame, frantic and determined as were 
struggles, Dorion was no child, as his sea- 
faring life had fully developed his physical 
powers ; and before the notary, who was not at 
all unvaliant, had time to throw himself into 
the fray, he had knocked his adversary down, 
planted his foot on his chest, and was looking 
down at him flushed and triumphant as a young 
gladiator, while the eyes of his captive looked 
up at him through a mass of matted hair, glar- 
ing and hideous as the eyes of a basilisk. 

In the rush of the struggle he had no oppor- 
tunity of observing the features of the man; 
but now, with the moon sailing unclouded over- 
head, a clear and searching light fell on the 
lowering face, and revealed its every line. 

With the suddenness of a man who, un- 
awares, has trodden on an asp, Dorion removed 
his foot from the half-bare and brawny chest, 
and with a bound the fellow sprang to bis feet, 
and stood grinning and mowing half threaten- 
ingly, half foolishly, at the young lord, whose 
fine face changed by turns to a dark red anda 
pallor like that of ivory, which showed even 
through the healthy tan of his clear skin. His 
dark-blue eyes sparkled with uncontrollable 
rage. Struggling with the most intense aston- 
ishment, he recoiled a step, and then, choked 
with anger, was again about to throw himself 
on him, when the notary seized his arm. 

“Don’t touch him,” he said—‘*be moderate ; 
he can’t escape us three, be he fleet as Mercury 
or valiant as Mars. Ah! my good wolf, so we 
have secured thee at length! Where, my little 
one, is thy old Satan, who keeps thee as her 
familiar spirit? Eh ?—respond thou! answer 
thou! reply thou !” 

With each successive adjuration, the notary 
advanced a pace nearer the good wolf, walking 
on tiptoe in his excitement, and making feints 
with his lean fingers of tearing an answer from 
the knotty throat of the captive, who eyed him 


with the sullen ferocity of @ Thracian bull 








addressed to him. 

Victor, waiving bis intention of insulting 
Dorion, for the moment stood an interested 
spectator of the scene, and the latter turned 
eagerly on the notary. 

‘‘ Escape !” he exclaimed—“ he has done that 
once, and he shall not have a second opportu- 
nity. I tell you, Monsieur Bouchon, this has 
been an eventful night to me, for this man is 
one who escaped from my custody in England, 
when committed to take his trial for murder. 
I may also say that my honor is involved in his 
security.” 

The eyes of the notary flashed ; he uttered 
an ejaculation, and his countenance expressed 
rapidly succeeding emotions of astonishment, 
mystification and triumph. He slapped his 
hands together, regarding the silent captive 
with a grimly hnmorous air, and made no 
opposition as Dorion again seized him by the 
arm in order to prevent his escape. 

“Stay !” said the notary, after a moment’s 
reflection, with a sudden air of chagrin; “you 
cannot, Milord Rosclerra, seize the rascal here 
for a crime committed in England without a 
long and formal process, which will afford the 
varlet an excellent opportunity of taking him- 
self out of your way. Hélas! here is a shabby 
trick for the Fates to play us !” 

‘¢ He destroyed the property of Mademoiselle 
Soulanges and assaulted Rosetta here,” said 
Dorion, impatiently. ‘‘I cannot let trifles stand 
in my way now, Monsieur Bouchon. Can you 
tell me if the chateau contains a strong-room 
in which we can secure him until steps can be 
taken to convey him before the maire of 
Chartres ?” 

“Yes; there are numerous apartments ca- 
pable of keeping securely criminals more cun- 
ning than this half-imbecile,” responded the 
notary, briskly, as he perceived that Dorion had 
not the faintest intention ot letting ’Fram 
eacape from his clutches. It served his pur- 
pose at present that the prisoner should owe 
his detention to some other than himself, 
though he was prepared to bring forward a 
certain accusation against him which would 
have warranted his arrest, had not Dorion 
seized on his destruction of Lutin as an excuse 
for his detention. 

Dorion was fully aware that he could not 
restrain ’Fram on account of his attempted 
murder of Drift, as criminals escaping from 
England to France were, except in a few extra- 
ordinary cases, beyond the reach of the laws of 
the former country; but he had resolved to 
sift to the bottom the vague threats once men- 
tioned as having been held out to him by the 
Tregars, and for this purpose it was necessary 
to hold ’Fram for a time in safe-keeping. His 
rencontre with him had been so sudden, that 
his mind had been fully occupied with the fact 
alone, and it was not intil a moment’s pause 
had given him time tor reflection that the 
startling idea swept over him that the mysteri- 
ous Therese might be none other than Dame 
Tregar. It teemed almost too fabulous for 
belief that the ignorant old Cornish woman 
could have not only assumed and carried out 
the réle of a Norman peasant, but in the short 
interval since her disappearance from Rosclerra 
have succeeded in connecting herself as a con- 
fidential servant with some family who had 
evidently intrusted her- with the care of the 
unfortunate Ophelia. The simple remembrance 
of these facts was so staggering, that, despite 
the evidence of sight, he began to doubt the 
identity of the creature before him with that of 
’Fram, and involuntarily he released bis grasp 
of him, and stood gazing at him with a whirl 
of bewilderment filling his brain. But the 
more searching became his glance, the more 
familiar every grotesque outline, every satyr- 
like feature, became to him; but, again, the 
unwinking eyes glaring into his evinced no 
recognition of him, and he began to imagine 
that some extraordinary resemblance had de- 
ceived him, an idea strengthened by the next 
words of the notary addressed to the supposed 
*Fram : 

* Ah, ha! my lamb, you cap now assist me 
without delay to put my finger on the old 
Therese—to whom I have reminiscences to sug- 
gest of a little event that transpired some 
thirty years ago, and for which I long to thank 
her with all my heart—with all my heart, my 
lamb !” 

The lamb gazed vacantly at the notary, 
whose figure seemed to dilate with anger, and 
who began to evince a feverish anxiety to put 
him in a place of security. This feeling 
prompted him to turn suddenly on Victor and 
exclaim : ; 

‘*Come, monsieur, help us to convey this 
creature to the chateau. If he turn restive, 
we shall require your aid.” 

‘* Perhaps,” suggested Dorion, “ Rosetta ran 
forward to the chateau in order to send us as- 
sistance ?” 

‘It would have arrived ere this,” retorted 
the notary, impatiently ; ‘‘ besides, are we not 
more than a match for the fellow, were he to 
endeavor to escape’? Let us instantly set out, 
gentlemen.” 

Mechanically Dorion seized the prisoner’s 
right arm, while Bouchon, with a heroic air, 
grasped the left, and motioning to Victor to 
bring up the rear, was about to set out for the 
chateau, when Victor, out of patience at the 
prespect of losing the opportunity of fixing a 
quarrel on his supposed rival, roared out, with 
the voice of a stentor: 

“Stop ! I demand it of you!” 

Dorion, whose mind was in a whirl, and 
who had completely forgotten the little scene 
with the fiery comte, paused mechanically, and 
glanced back at the latter, while the notary. with 


a sigh ‘of despair, also stopped, still clinging. 


tenaciously to the arm of his prisoner, and 
eyed Victor —who strode up to them with the 
front of a lton—with considerable perturbation. 

The comte planted himself in front of Dorion, 
who, remembering suddenly the fracas in 
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which they had been involved, returned his 
haughty glance loftily. 

‘* Now, milord,” said the former, hotly, “‘ you 
do not stir from this spot until you apologize 
for the language you have made use of. this 
evening, toward me.” 

‘*- Stand aside,” said Dorion, impatiently. ‘I 
have no time now to bandy words with hot- 
headed boys. As for apology, there is none 
due to you from me,” 

The scarlet flame in the cheeks of the young 
comte gave place to an ominous pallor. He 
advanced a step nearer, 

‘Oh !” he said, in a voice suffocated with 
passion, “I will wring an apology from you at 
the point of the sword.” 

His aspect was so threatening, that Dorion 
involuntarily placed himself in an attitude of 
defiance, of course releasing the arm of the 
prisoner in doing 80, who was thus left to the 
sole custody of the notary. 

Up to this moment he had not evinced the 
least inclination to escape, but now he began 
to glance furtively round him, measuring with 
his eye the trifling distance to the edge of the 
wood. He shifted his weight from one splay 
foot to the other, licked bis lips, and as Dorion 
moved a step from him, he wrenched his arm 
from the weak grasp of the notary, and with a 
couple of bounds reached the heavy shadows 
of the trees, and in an instant vanished as com- 
pletely as though the earth had swallowed him. 

A cry of dismay from the notary was the 
first intimation of his escape that Dorion 
received; and on perceiving what had oc- 
curred, he dashed Victor aside and flung 
himself in headlong pursuit in the direction 
speechlessly indicated by the notary, leaving 
the comte nearly foaming with rage, and the 
notary transfixed with dismay and disap- 
pointment, 

Here was an unexpected rupture in the chain 
he had so carefully welded! Here was an 
occurrence that would throw him back on a 
more tedious and uncertain plan, in order to 
ascertain what it was the one absorbing wish 
of his soul to discover; and he absolutely 
writhed as he uttered maledictions, not loud, but 
deep, on the rash conduct of Victor, who had 
been the cause of the temporary defeat of his 
plan. He could not refrain from giving audi- 
ble vent to bis wrath, and turning on the 
comte, who was gazing eagerly in the direc- 
tion taken by the fugitive and his pursuer, with 
the evident intention of rushing after them, 
he exclaimed : 

‘“* Foolish boy ; see what effect your ill-timed 
wrangling has had! Why did you not remain 
hidden in the obscurity into which you chose 
to retire ?” 

‘¢ Because I would stand face to face with him 
who crawled like a serpent between my cousin 
and myself,” said Victor, furiously. * This is 
the second time to-night that he has escaped 
me, but I will go this instant to the chateau ; I 
will confront the false Julie, and before her 
face I will make him eat his words. Oh, I will 
go thither this instant !” 

Jealousy had certainly, for the time, trans- 
formed Victor into an unreasoning madman ; 
and, with fresh terror, Bouchon saw him pre- 
pare to spring away in the direction of the 
chateau. His rage had now assumed go terri- 
ble an aspect, that the notary trembled for the 
effect on Julie of his sudden appearance before 
her in such a condition. 

“Stay!” he cried, grasping Victor with the 
clutch of despair. “Are you mad? Can you 
not listen to me for a moment ?” 

But Victor, in whose brain the blood was 
surging like roaring tides of lava, and before 
whose eyes a crimson mist with tongues of 
flame seemed to waver, heard him not, and, 
dashing him aside, ran turiously down the path 
leading totheavenue. Fora second the notary 
hesitated whether to seek and assist Dorion to 
recapture the fugitive whose safe-keeping was 
80 great an object to him, or, rushing after 
Victor, endeavor by his presence to prevent the 
violent scene he anticipated if the comte sought 
Mam’selle Soulanges alone. The hour was yet 
too early to admit of the possibility of Julie’s 
having retired for the night, and, with an ex- 
clamation of ‘Heaven knows what folly this 
jealous madman may not be guilty of!” he fol- 
lowed his flying steps with as much agility as 
the darkness of the path and a certain stiffness 
in the joints permitted, at the same time boil- 
ing with anger at being obliged to relinquish 
the idea of assisting in the recapture of the 
runaway. 

In his agitation he knocked himself against 
low-bending branches, hooked himself by his 
clothes to malicious brambles, and stumbled 
into narrow but deep quagmires, from whence, 
alarmed by the splash, frogs, croaking a loud 
remonstrance, leaped with the agility of acro- 
bats, and dashed their damp, slimy bodies 
against his legs and drooping hands, which 
vibrated as he ran like pendulums; bats and 
owls, flapping and shrieking, rose as he passed, 
and the narrow path behind him was traceable 
by the flutter and confusion caused by his 
flight. Ahead, the sound of rapid footsteps, 
quickly dying in the distance, reached him, 
and as he panted on in pursuit, he indulged in 
an elaborate display of maledictions on every- 
thing and every one connected with the chase, 
heartily anathematizing the reckless behavior of 
Victor, who was certainly the cause of it, 

‘“A fellow,” he ejaculated mentally, ‘ who 
under our noses has evidently been improving 
the acquaintance of that little coquette Rosetta, 
when we thought him out of the country—who 
takes a sentimental interest in nameless and 
beautiful young women—to turn in a fit of 
heroics on mam’selle, of whom he is totally 
unworthy! Ma foi, if he creates any disturb- 
ance at the chateau I wiil hurl him from the 
building with one kick of my foot !” 

Here the notary, gaining wrath at every step, 
rushed full tilt into the forked branch of a 
slender tree, which for a moment held him ina 
secure embrace, and on groping his way out of 
its clutch he perceived that the faint echo of 
Victor's footsteps no longer reached him, which 





caused him to rush forward with redoubled 

vigor, though he now gave up any hope of 

being in time to prevent a scene taking place. 
(To be continued.) 








CHEAP JOHN. 


HEAP JOHN was once, in all probability, a 
special name, belonging to him who first 
adopted it. Latterly, however, he has 

considerably multiplied himself. He may be 
seen in all parts of the city, save the more 
fashionable thoroughfares, selling everything, 
from drygoods to groceries, and in some cases 
benefiting, although, in most cases, he is 
accustomed to fleecing, the poor. 

In the present case we have to deal with the 
original Cheap John, or, rather, with the four 
or five originals, although we take, as an ex- 
ample, the Cheap John in Chatham Street. 

And what a Cheap John he is !—selling every- 
thing, from a Cashmere shawl—so, at any rate, 
he calls it—down to a pair of woolen socks; 
from a saw to a penknife, or a repeating rifle 
to a box of fire-crackers. 

The first time we attended one of our Cheap 
John’s auction sales, was about ten months 
since. We saw a very handsome-looking pen- 
knife put up, nominally, at four cents. Now, it 
happened that we needed a penknife, and we 
bid five cents. 

‘* Fife-cens—only fife-cens—a sheap bargain ! 
Fife — six-cens—nobody says more — seven- 
cens !” 

Looking again at the penknife, we felt com- 
pelled in common justice to offer eight cents 
for it. 

“ Kight—only eight-cens! Going, going !— 
did yousay nine? Yes-sir—nine—No!—ten-cens 
—eleven-cens! Assheapasdirt! Elf-cens !— 
will nobody say more? Thank you, sir! 
Twelf-cens—goin’—goin’ !” 

As he paused, we offered, impulsively, thir- 
teen. No sooner was that luckless word out of 
our mouth, than we heard the “ Goin’—goin’— 
gone !” of the auctioneer. , 

He was a venerable member of the Hebrew 
persuasion, and agreeably impressed by our 
appearance, with a conviction of verdant inno- 
cency—at least, so we afterward presumed— 
had knocked it down to us. 

As we thought, one very fair penknife for 
thirteen cents was dirtcheap. However, when 
we advanced to his assistant to take and pay 
for our auction-secured property, to our aston- 
ishment we found the whole matter considerably 
changed. Instead ofa single penknife, we found 
that we had purchased a quarter of a gross, or 
thirty-sixpenknives. Had we bornethe appear- 
ance of larger wealth, we entertain small doubt 
but that we should have been saddled with the 
whole gross. As it was, we feltthatoursimplicity 
was being imposed upon. We remonstrated 
with the clerk. We even waxed somewhat 
wrathful in our asseverations respecting our 
purchase, and were about stigmatizing it as a 
swindle, when a long-nosed and exceedingly 
muscular son of Israel elbowed his way up 
to our side, inquiring— 

‘“‘What it was the shentieman was making so 
much noise about ?” 

We glanced at his shoulders, and the glance 
was sufficient. They were amply broad enough, 
with judicious training, to have tackled Mor- 
rissey in his best days. As for ourselves, why, 
we considered it the wisest thing to cash up, 
which we did, to the tune of something more 
than four dollars and a half. Then we carried 
off our quarter of a gross of penknives. And, 
considering the trouble we had in disposing of 
them, as giftsto our dearest friends, we esteem 
them, even at thirteen cents per penknife, a 
seriously heavy investment in cutlery. 

After this, although we never again purchased 
anything of our Cheap John, we own that we 
took a decided interest in his establishment. 

Many a time have we attended his continuous 
sale—it not unfrequently lasts from ten in the 
morning until twelve at night—and marked the 
astute manner in which he manages to get rid 
of his wares. 

One day, not very long since, a very respect- 
able- looking German—evidently newly im- 
ported from the Old World—was smoking his 
meerschaum in front of the counter behind 
which Cheap John was retailing his wares. 
His daughter and her son—the boy was munch- 
ing a pretzel—were standing behind him. He 
had seen with a stolidly grave and impassible 
countenance, worsted stockings, knit shawls 
and blankets—Winter was yet at a distance— 
offered for sale. All at once, what appeared 
to be a fine Malacca cane, headed with ivory, 
was exposed. Pushing his way up to the 
counter, the German took his meerschaum out 
of his mouth, and examined the cane curiously. 
He evidently considered himself a connoisseur 
in such articles. For our part, we do not know 
whether he was. But we are certain of one 
thing. He purchased not only that cane for 
seventeen cents, but sixty-seven more. If 
there had been a gross, we believe they would 
have been knocked down to him. But when 
he came to pay for his purchase, and heard 
how many he had become the owner of, what a 
nice little row there was! 

“ Donner Wetter. Ich bin beschwindelt.” 

“Gott im Himmel!” sighed his daughter, 
‘mein Vater will be ruined.” 

‘‘What ar’ yer saying, yer white-headed old 
bloke ?” roared out the muscular-looking at- 
tendant on the sale, for the purpose of procur- 
ing order among the customers. “ Let’sh hear 
none o’ that nonsense. What were yer a-bid- 
ding for, if yer didn’t want the goods?” 

For ten minutes there was a perfect Babel in 
front of the desk where ** Pay Here” was in- 
scribed in white letters. The r«presentative 
Cheap John gesticulated wildly behind the 
counter—the clerk mouthed—the resrectable- 
looking German swore in a very disreputable 
manner if it had been generally intelligible— 
his daughter and her son wept-—an Irishman 
standing near told ‘‘ Duteny to go in and Pat 
would help him ;” but over it all, rang out the 





voice of the Israelite, as loudly as one crying 
in the wilderness— 

‘‘ What were yer a-bidding for ?” 

Then the noise gradually settled into silence. 
Cheap John again exposed something for sale 
that was miraculously reasonable in its price. 

‘* Two—three—four-cens! Sheap as dirt, 
my good friends. Look atit. Only four-cens! 
Going — fife—six—seven-cens, Going—going 
—eight—nine-cens. Going—gone !” 

As we turned from Cheap John, the German 
was leaving the store with a stolid yet some- 
what downcast air of dignity. His daughter 
was walking behind him with her boy, whose 
pretzel bad disappeared. He was staggering 
under the load of the sixty-seven canes with 
their ivory handles. She was sobbing out in an 
incoherent way : 

“ Elf Thaler und fiimfunddreissig cents. Ach ! 
Gott im Himmel ! Mein Vater ist ruinirt.” 

But Cheap John had brought out a scarlet 
shawl which had already run up to ninety 
cents. How many of them he calculated on 
getting off to the purchaser, we do not know. 
The loudest and most persistent bidder was the 
Irishman, Judging from his build and the ex- 
pression of his countenance, he would scarcely 
have been as manageable as the individual he 
had a few moments since named * Dutchy,” and 
in all probability, if he was successful, merely 
purchased the one article. We, however, did 
not remain any longer that afternoon. Dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor, and to our 
fancy the temper of the audience, as well as 
Cheap John’s Auction Establishment, were get- 
ting uncomfortably heated. A stray spark 
might have kindled them into flame. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tue December number of Belgravia contains 
an article of eleven pages, in which a Mr. Hutcheson 
professes to enlighten the British public upon the 
mysteries of a Presidential election in the United 
States. The writer is evidently an Englishman who 
has visited this country, and who fatters himself 
that by a tour of a few weeks’ duration he has made 
himself familiar not only with the general features 
of our Governmental system, but also with all the 
minutia of our party politics. The arrogant and 
sneering tone in which he attempts to convey the 
meagre information which he has collected shows 
plainly that he is no friend of our republican insti- 
tutions, but this fact is no excuse for his glaring, 
absurd and laughable misstatements. He tells us, 
for instance, that Fernando Wood has “a venerable 
gray head and a drooping, long, white mustache,” 
which would lead one to mistake him for a gallant 
“old mousquetaire,” and adds that he is the chief or 
“Grand Sachem” of Tammany Hall—a fact which will 
carry delight to Fernando and dismay to Mr. Augus- 
tus Schell. Judge Connolly will be horrified to learn 
from such undoubted authority that ‘“‘Connolly, the 
vig judge,” is being prosecuted with Tweed and 
others, owing to a split in Tammany Hall. He de- 
scribes election-day in New York, and calmly informs 
us that “‘every hour the ballot-boxes are emptied 
and their contents transmitted to the Police Head- 
quarters, in Mulberry Street, where the returns are 
added up by regularly appointed officials, in the 
presence of the newspaper reporters,’ and the results 
displayed on the bulletins throughout the day. He 
tells us that Americans “never cheer like us, but 
satisfy their outbursts always with a ‘Hi, hi.’” 
The night-scene around the newspaper offices is de- 
scribed with sufficient accuracy to lead us to believe 
that the author has actually witnessed that, but he 
then proceeds with amusing circumstantiality to de- 
scribe the closing scene at the Capitol in December. 
We are informed that “Congress is sitting in full and 
open session ’’ of both Houses, presided over by Chief 
Justice Chace, this inveterate Briton evidently im- 
agining that because the Lord Chancellor presides in 
the House of Lords, ergo our Chief Justice must per- 
force preside over the American Senate. He imparts 
the novel intelligence that it is ‘‘term time with the 
Electoral College, which is composed of the Con- 
gressional Representatives and Senators of each 
State,” and that “everybody is breathless with sus- 
pense as the Senators from Nevada advance to the 
Chairman, ‘Nevada, sir,’ they say, proudly, ‘casts 
her three votes for President Grant.’ ‘ Hi, hi, hi !’ cry 
some, but there is no surprise or pleasure expressed 
for this result was pretty well surmised beforehand— 
three members being easier to buy than thirty.” 
When the vote of Pennsylvania is announced, the 
audience express their satisfaction by the cry, “ Hi, 
hi, hi! Tiger for the Keystone State!’ But enough 
of this rubbish. We advise the author to subscribe 
at once to FRANK LESLIB’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
from which, in his English home, he will learn more 
of the realities of American affairs than he seems 
capable of acquiring by his professed personal ex- 


perience. 


Tue British Government has entered into 
an agreement with the United States, by which those 
powers are pledged to mutual co-operation in imme- 
diate efforts for the suppression of the slave trade on 
the eastern coast of Africa. 


Ar the Smithfield Christmas cattle-show, her 
Majesty Queen Victoria took ‘first honors” in pigs, 
and the Duchess of Athol was first in Scotch cattle. 











Tray is now in the market as a shipbuilder, 
and it is said she builds excellent vessels. 


A wew American club has been formally 
opened in Paris, at No. 9 Rue Scribe, Thirty-five 
members have already been enrolled. 








Prince Napoueon’s action against ex-Minis- 
ter Lefranc and the Prefect of Police, for illegal ex- 
pulsion from France, has been up for a hearing in 
the French Courts, and has been postponed. The 
Prince was interdicted from appearing in person. 





A mos attacked a meeting at Derby, Eng- 
land, a few days since, at which Sir Charles Dilke 
was speaking upon the subject of ‘‘ Land and People.” 
A fight ensued, in which several persons were injured. 





Tue Left Centre of the French National 
Assembly is reported as being hopeless:y divided. 


Tue War Minister of Denmark has presented 
a bill calling for great reductions in the army and 
navy, 





sh 


Tue Federal Council of Switzerland has 
threatened to institute vigorous measures against the 
Canton of Vilais for tolerating Jesuit masters in the 
schools. 

An interpellation, signed by a large number 
of members has been introduced into the Prussian 
Diet, asking the Government by what legal authority 
journals had been prosecuted for publishing tha 
Papal allocution. 











PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Joun Taytor, formerly champion pigeon~ 
shooter of America, is dead. 

Emperor Wiiitam’s visit to St. Petersburg: 
will take place in April next. 


Lorp Lyrron’s son has been made Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Paris. 


Tue widow of Major-General Thomas is 
traveling with her daughter in Germany. 


Tue widow of Major-General Robert An- 
derson lives in retirement near Florence. 


Hans ANDERSEN has sufficiently recovered 
his eyesight to resume his literary labors. 


Hassan Pasua, son of the Egyptian Vice- 
roy, is coming to make a tour of America. 


Catacazy is about to publish, in Paris, an 
account of his diplomatic experience in America. 


Donna Marta Pra Mastat, a niece of Pope 
Pius [X., has taken the vail of the Benedictine Order. 


M. Bagur, the senior of the German phi- 
lologists, and euthor of a history of Latin literature, 
is dead. 

Dr. C. Sprer, of Visalia, Cal., has collected 
upward of 14,000 coins. He has spent fifty years in 
the work. 

A pavanter of the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin is engaged to the Grand Duke Vladimir of 
Russia. 


A priaster cast of Napoleon’s head has 
been taken, and the expression of the face carefully 
preserved, 

Tue Countess of Skenns, a Swedish lady, 
will lead, in person, an expedition in search of Dr. 
Livingstone. 

General McCie.ian is being talked up as 
the successor of Joel Parker in the gubernatorial 
chair of New Jersey. 


Sir Henry Howtanp, the celebrated Eng- 
lish pa is 84 years old, being the senior Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

Tue Grand Duke Alexis 1s going to turn 
his steps toward Siberia, where none of the family 
have ever been before. 

Prince Cuarces, of Prussia, has been ap- 
a by the Czar to the honorary command of & 

rigade of Russian ery. 

Rev. Dr. Hatcut, of New York, has de- 
clined election to the Bishopric of Massachusetts, in 
obedience to medical advice. 


Queen Vicrorta has admitted to her Privy 
Council two Roman Catholic celebrities, Cardinal 
Cullen and Archbishop Manning. 

Proressor YounG, of Dartmouth College, 
has been made Foreign Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of Great Britain. 


Prorgssorn Wrvitte TxHomson, of Kdin- 
burgh, is the chief of the new British scientific ex- 
ploring expedition round the world. 


Latr English journals allude to a rumor 
that poison, and not rbeumatism, was the cause of 
the recent illness of King Amadeus. 


Queen Vicrorta sent a letter of consolation 
to the Empress Eugénie, expressing the warmest 
sympathy for her in her deep affliction. 


M. Scuwartz Kiecutin, a wealthy manu- 
facturer, offers France 1,000,000f. toward the estab- 
lishment of 200 Alsatian families in Algeria. 


Proressor HARRINGTON has returned to the 


University at Ann Arbor, after a logical expedition 
to Alaska, in the service of the Government. 


Victor Lerranc, recently French Minister 
of the Interior, has returned to the Paris Bar, like 
Jules Favre, and has a very lucrative practice. 


Mr. GreeLey’s memory will, it is said, be 
honored by the establishment of a professorship of 
journalism at Cornell University, to called by his 
name, 


Grovannt Battista F'accrert, the servant in 
whose arms Lord Byron died, is a clerk in the Indian- . 
house, London, a hale old man of 75, and he almost 
worships the poet. 

Ir is given out that the election of the Pre- 
sident’s son as Class Poet of the Senior Class of 
Harvard was on merit, and not “‘ because of his posi- 
tion or connection.” 

Sianor Gratront, one of the engineers of 
the Mont Cénis Tunnel, has been seized with insanity, 
which is attributed by his physicians to the use of a 
mercurial hair-dye. 

GexERAL VON ‘lopieBen, the defender of 
Sebastopol, has been appointed Governor of New 
Russia, in the place of General von Kotzebuc, who: 
allowed the Jews to be persecuted. 


Tue Federalist is the title of a new weekly 
just issued in this city. It is devoted to politics, 
literature and finance, and professes the old Hamil- 
tonian creed, which was repudiated by the country 
seventy years ago. 

Tue Khédive of Egypt has ordered the 
wedding outfit of his daughter to be made in Paris. 
One of the items of the order is flounces of point 
d’Alengon at $800 — and $30,000 worth of other 
laces are to be add 

A restpent of Havre owns the gilt eagle 
which Louis Napoleon, after he became Emperor of 
the French, presented to the owners of the English 
steamboat af Paris, in which he made his expe- 
dition to Boulogne, in 1840. 


Tue police of Bombay have received orders 
to request the wealthy Parsees and natives to discon- 
tinue the practice of,dressing their servants and fol- 
lowers in scarlet livery, which, in India, is reseryed 
for the followers of Governors of Provinces, 


‘Tue Neapolitan aan record the curious 


fact that the local authori have P eggorns ion 
to Madame Thalberg to preserve the em ed body 
of her famed husband in a glass case, above ground, 
at the villa of her father, the celebrated Labilache, 


where she resides. 


Tue celebrated Corsican brigand Suzzoni, 
who was killed last month in a fight with gendarmes, 
was the ablest of the brigands of that fiand, He 
had — been pony ,- death, yet his ree 
among the poor people an aring courage baffl 
the attempts of the gendarmes to catch him for fiye 
Jeu 
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NEW YORK CITY.—RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB TO MAJOR-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK, U.8.4., ON THE EVENING OF JANUARY 81H, 1873. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HANCOCK. | 
ENERAL HANCOCK was born at Mont- | 
gomery Square, Pa., on the 14th of Feb- | 
ruary, 1824. In 1840 he entered the 
Military Academy at West Point, and four years 
later, on graduating, was commissioned Second 
Lieutenant of the Sixth Regiment, with which 
he served in Mexico during the entire war. He 
took part in the battle of San Antonio, and was 
promoted to a First Lieutenancy for gallant and 
meritorious conduct displayed at the battle of | 
Churubusco. He also took part, as Adjutant, 
in the battle of Molino del Rey, and at that of 
the City of Mexico. At the close of this war | 
he became Quartermaster of his regiment, and | 
in 1849 was made Adjutant. In 1855 he was | 
promoted to the grade of Captain in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, and served in that | 
capacity in the last war in Florida against the | 
Seminoles. He was on duty in California when 
the Rebellion broke out. 

In August, 1861, he was called to Washington, | 
and made Quartermaster-in-chief of the Army 
of Kentucky. He became, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and 
took command of the First Brigade of Smith's 
Division of the Army of the Potomac. 

In the following Spring he set ou: with this 
brigade to make the campaign of the Peninsula, | 
and participated in the battle of Lee’s Mills. | 
Va. He also assisted in the operations before 
Yorktown, which resulted in the evacuation of | 
that place by the enemy on the 4th of May. 
The next day, at the battle of Williamsburgh, | 
General Hancock received a detached com- | 
mand ot five regiments of infantry and two 
batteries of artillery. The enemy attacked 
him, and were routed in the evening, after they 
had in the morning repulsed General Hooker's | 
assault. This brilliant repulse by the forces | 
undér General Hancock put an end to the 
battle, and forced the enemy to abandon their | 
position. For this decisive victory he was 
highly praised by General McClellan. After 
participating in other battles with credit, | 
Hancock was made a Major-General of Volun- | 
teers on the 29th of November, 1862. On the 
Ist, 2d and 3d of May, 1863, he commanded a | 
division at the battle of Chancellorsville. 

On the 10th of June he relieved General 
Couch in the command of the Second Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac. He commanded | 
the First, Third and Eleventh Corps at the 
battle of Gettysburgh, and was severely 
wounded, On account of his wound, General 
Hancock retired from active service; but, after 
his convalescence, he was charged with several 
special missions, which occupiedhim until the 
Spring of 1864, when he resumed the com- 
mand of the Second Corps, relieving General 
Warren, and took part in the battles of The 
Wilderness, Po, Spottsylvania, North Anna and 
Cold Harbor, when he was again compelled to 


resign, on account of his wounds breaking out 
‘ 


afresh. 
On June 27th he resumed his command, and 
took part, with General Sheridan’s cavalry, in 





the battle of Deep Bottom, On August 12th 


he was made a Brigadier-General in the Reg- 
ular Army. After this, General Hancock par- 
ticipated in the battles of Reave’s Station and 
Boyd Town Plank-road. In December he re- 
linquished the command of the Second Corps, 
to recruit and organize the First Corps of Vet- 
erans of the Army. On February 26th, 1865, 
General Hancock was placed in command of 


MAJOR-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK, U. 8, 4., THE NEW COMMANDER OF THE MILITARY 
DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY STANTON & BUTLER, ° 








In July | has a splendid physique, is tall and command- 
of that year he was made a Major-General in | ing in person, and a perfect gentlemen in 
the Regular Army. Subsequently he was or- | business and social intercourse. 

dered to St. Pauls, Minn., where he remained Pw 
until after the death of General Meade, when | : 


he was transferred to the command of the | 


Military Division of the Atlantic, with his THE WELCOME TO GENERAL 


headquarters at New York. General Hancock | HANCOCK. 
, Maier WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK, 


the Military Division of the Centre. 


who recently assumed command of the 
Military Division of the Atlantic, witb 
headquarters at New York, was formally wel- 
comed to the society of the city on Wednesday 
| evening, January 8th. The reception was 
given under the auspices of the Army and 
| Navy Club, in its elegant parlors. Special 
docorations were prepared for the occasion, 
| and the suite of rooms was most fragrant with 
| the perfume of flowers in an endless variety of 
| arrangement, A pleasant feature of the even- 
| ing was the appearance of many distinguished 
| officers attired in the new regulation uniform, 
| Which went into effect on New Year’s. The 
famed guest, with his Staff, arrived about ten 
o’clock, and was cordially received by Generals 
Aspinwall, Wright and Burns, and Commodores 
Barry and Allen. After the brief formal cere- 
mony, General Hancock passed into the par- 
lors, and was introduced to the members of the 
Club, their ladies and friends. The reception 
terminated with a supper. 








CITY SCENES DURING THE 
STORM OF JANUARY 5 Tu. 


| our present number we publish some en- 
gravings illustrative of the effects of the 
recent heavy storm of frozen rain and 
snow upon our shade-trees, telegraph-wires, 
public edifices and thoroughfares generally. 

The small central cartoon, where the ther- 
| mometer, umbrellas and hat are huddled to- 
| gether, as of little further use, is happily con- 
| ceived and most apposite, as the weather, in 
| typo language, had knocked everything of this 
| character ‘into pi.” 
| The various scenes are alike truthful and 
graphic. That of the congregation coming out 
of church is most suggestive ; while the hapless 
pedestrian, entangled among fallen telegrapli- 
posts and wires, the mounted policeman plow- 
ing through the slush, and the coupé struggling 
on its hopeless way, convey anything but an ex- 
aggerated idea of our condition at the period. 

The scene on the Mali, Central Park, is at 
once dreary and picturesque. The long line of 
deserted promenade, fringed on either side 
with drooping elm-branches, laden with clat- 
tering icicles, is most impressive. Cold and 
gloomy it stretches away in the distance ; and 
as we gaze upon the myriads of dark diamonds 
that festoon it, we almost pine for one flash of 
sunlight to strike it into fairyland. 

Some damage and much inconvenience have 
accrued here and elsewhere from this icy tem- 
pest, Travel, for a time, was completely ob- 
structed in our streets, and the approaches to 
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the metropolis almost wholly blocked up. For 
some years we had not experienced such 
wretched weather; but now, as it has already 
blown over, we are beginning to forget its dis- 
comforts, and to look tor the genial influences 
of the returning sun. 


VISIT OF THE MIKADO TO THE 
RUSSIAN FRIGATE “SVETLANA.”’ 
[' say evidence were wanting of the sincerity 





of the Mikado in lifting the vail of mystery 


and superstition which has so long envel- 
oped him and his predecessors, it is to be found 


in the recent event which is the subject of our | 
illustration—his visit to the Russian frigate | 
Our readers are probably aware that | 


Svetlana. 
this vessel, which brought the Grand Duke 
Alexis to our country, has lately visited Japan ; 
and the Grand Duke, being still one of her offi- 
cers, was entertained by the Mikado in magonifi- 
cent style. This entertainment naturally pro- 
duced an invitation to the Mikado, from the 
Russian Prince, to accept the hospitality of his 
vessel ; and, éor the first time in the history of 
Japan, that hitherto mystic personage, the 
Tenno, or Mikado, actually paid a visit to a 
foreign war-vessel. On the 25th November 
ult., after having first paid a visit to his own 
flagship, his Majesty, accompanied by the Grand 
Duke, ascended (he side of the Russian frigate, 
and was received with a general salute, 

Accommodation for the Mikado was provided 
on the bridge, and, after a brief inspection 
of the ship, his Majesty took his place in a 
crimson-covered chair on the port side of the 
bridge, having immediately behind him two 
Japanese nobles, the Duke, the Admiral, Mr. 
de Long, the Grand Duke’s instructor, Mr. 
Watson, and the other Ministers, all in uniform 
—except the United States Minister, who was 
in evening dress. The drum then beat to 
quarters, and fire-drill was gone through. Gun- 
drill foilowed, after which the other ships of 
the Russian squadron were exercised by signal 
in manceuvres usually displayed on such occa- 
sions, followed by a couple of races between 
the boats of the squadron, vigorously contested, 
the Prince’s barge coming in a bad fifth. Dur- 
ing mach of this time the band played selec- 
tions of lively airs; and, at the conclusion of 
the racing, a number of the sailors sang one of 
the quaint capstan-songs common to every 
nation, one man improvising a line of compli- 
mentary verse, and the others taking up a 
chorus to the rattle of a tambourine. This 
appeared to excite the Mikado’s curiosity. He 
rose, and came to the starboard side of the 
gangway, and there sat, with a Mia sitting on 
either hand, watching the singers with more 
apparent interest than he had hitherto shown, 
and, after a polka had been perfoi aed, was 
amused with another song. 

Then came the most interesting portion of 
the day’s proceedings—the passing in review 
of the Japanese fleet, the flagship leading. 
As she steamed by the Svetlana the men on 
each ship swarmed into the rigging, cheers 
were exchanged, and the bands on each ship 
played the national air. 

The position was a novel one for his Majesty, 
and was certainly a curiosity in historical spec- 
tacle. Asovereign of despotic power sitting as 
guest on a ship-of-war belonging to his most 
antagonistic neighbor—to an adversary already 
in possession of a portion of his territory, and 
seeing for himself the feeble strength of his 
national fleet, and manifestly learning the 
humiliating lesson of its powerlessness and 
inability to cope even with the squadron to 
which he was then on a visit. The Japanese 
squadron having passed, the royal party de- 
scended to the cabin to partake of refresh- 
ments, after which, returning on deck, the 
Mikado witnessed the spectacle of his fleet 
engaged in suppositious bombardment of hostile 
forts, the vessels sailing in a circle during the 
operation in the mode adopted at the destruc- 
tion of Odessa. 








THe fleld of the archeologist has developed 
nothing so remarkable, since the work of Botta 
and Layard, as the recent translations of the 
arrowhead writings of Nineveh, which corrob- 
orate the Biblical story of the Deluge ; and the 
discovery, which explodes other theories, made 
by Dr. Schliemann, of the site of old Troy, 
which is now claimed as determined, after a dis- 
appearance of centuries. The notable fact is 
that these remains, whether they disclose old 
Troy or not, discover the traces of four sacceed- 
ing peoples who had dwelt on the same spot, and 
whose cities, as Troy had been, were destroyed 
by fire. He finds “ peoples in regular strata ;” 
and by the relics of pottery, arms, implements 
and symbols, he tells us of what race they 
were who dwelt in those cities. He finds re- 
finement succeeded by rudeness, rudeness by 
semi-barbarousness, and that, by almost abso- 
lute barbarism. He fixes the site of Troy forty- 
six feet below the accumulated historic rubbish. 
The New York Herald, of the 21st of Decen- 
ber, 1872, is worth preservation, containing as 
it does the report of this savant, accompanied by 
what the’ Herald calls a map of the Land of the 
Iliad. The doctor began this work in October, 
1871, at his own expense, with a force of 
eighty laborers, which number he increased to 
one hundred and twenty-six. In this manner he 
has unearthed twenty centuries. He tells us 
about the Trojan houses of stones joined with 
clay, of the terracottas (vessels) with and with- 
out ornamentation, of copper nails, flint-stone 
saws, of the black Trojan bowls and plates, the 
Etruscan bowls and plates, of the Trojan 
palaces and dwellings, of their lamps, goblets, 
weights of granite, hammers and axes of diorite, 
their symbols, such as the antique cross, and 
that cognate symbol, a cross with a crotchet at 
the end of each limb and at right angles there- 
with; of the never-disappearing symbol, the 
Sun ; of the Sacred Altar, the holy “burning 
agni;” the mystic rose ; the Soma-tree, which 
gave the gods their ambrosia; of lave mill- 
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stones, hammers, wedges and pestles of dior- 
ite, slings of loadstone, Hellenic masonry of 
hewn stones. joined without any binding ma- 


terial, remains of brick and stone work joined 
with lime—and so on, “‘ typing peoples in regu- 
lar strata” below the rubbish. What sermons 
are preached by the archeologists ! 


“Tmperial Czesar, dead and turned to clay, 





Warren Patent Cooker, or the “ Patent 
Cook,” as the New York 7ribune appropriately names 
it, is justly receiving great attention, and really 
threatens to revolutionize the old system of cooking. 
At Messrs. Norton & Co.’s, 240 Broadway, the way to 
perfection of cooking can be found, and the simplicity 
and economy of the process is exceedingly interest- 
ing ; remarkable as it may seem, notwithstanding the 
large numbers sold daily, the Cooker gives perfect 
satisfaction to every household where they are being 
used. Messrs. Norton & Co. will send a descriptive 
pamphlet free to any who cannot call upon them to 
examine the Cooker. Their P. 0. Box 3,051, this 
city. The price of the utensils brings them within the 
means of all classes. If for no other reason, the 





“SO THE STORY GOES.” 


STT\WAS once upon a Summer day— 
So the story goes— 
The Franklin’s daughter chanced to stra 
Where the mill-stream flows. 


And as the rusti: bridge she crossed— 
So the story goes— 

Over the rail she stooped, and lost 
From out her breast a rose. 


The stream ran fast, the stream ran strong— 
So the story goes— 

And on its waters bore along 
The careless maiden’s rose. 


The miller’s son stood by the bank— 
So the story goes— 

He stopped the wheel; and, ere it sank, 
Caxght up the maiden’s rose. 


Then in his cap he placed the fower— 
So the story goes— 

And boldly to the maiden’s bower 
He hied at daylight’s close. 


‘Ig this thy flower, sweetheart?” he cried— 
So the story goes— 

The maiden blushed, the maiden sighed, 
“Oh, give me back my rose!’’ 


“ Two flowers,’ he said, “so sweet and fair ’»— 
So the story goes— 

“ ?’Twere shame to part—~one breast should bear 
Thyself and this red rose.” 


What more the youth and maiden said 
That Summer eve, who knows? 

But he kept the flower and won the maid— 
So the story goes. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


How do we know a house is often hungry? 
Because we see the chimney swallow flies. 


A Miss Appz tried to commit suicide at 
Mariposa, California, lately. She must have been be- 
“ cider ’’-self. 


A youne man in San Francisco found an 
old deacon he knew ‘“‘ bucking the tiger” in a gam- 
bling-hell. ‘What!’ he exclaimed—‘ deacon, you 
here?” ‘“ Yes,’’ was the reply; “I am bound to 
break down this evil institution.” 


Two SHOEMAKERS came to blows recently, 
discussing the question whether ‘‘a straight would 
beat two pair.”’ The point, as raised by Elijah La 
stone, was’ that a pair of boots that were straight 
would not beat two pair that were rights and lefts. 


Tue following letter, verbatim et literatim, 
was received by am undertaker recently, from an 
afflicted widower: ‘‘Sur—my Wiaf is ded and Wonts 
to be berried temorrer, At woner klok. U nose wair 
to dig the Hole—bi the side of mi too Other wiafs— 
Let it be deep |” 


OscuLaTion is carried on extensively at 
Titusville Station. The Press says: “The baggage- 
smashers around the depot, in their endeavors to 
see all the smacking going on, are becoming cross- 
eyed, while their lips (from seeing others do it) pro- 
trude s0 that they cannot see their feet when they 
walk. 


Tuar small, red-headed boy, who so kindly 
came in front of our office, seated himself on the 
~~ x and tipped eee over into = hereon a 
creating a momentary amon @ passers-| 
has “ ye local’s ” sincere thanks. While men, women 
and children were anxiously looking to see how 
badly he was injured, he came up-s' leaned over, 


novelty of a patent on cooking will justify the atten- 
tion of the public to this apparatus. 


Custom clothing, Broadway misfits, etc., always 

on hand, Cheap, durable working clothes, for 
men and boys, in good — Overcoats and pea- 
jackets, from $5 to $25. Suits $10 to $30. Prices 
low. SHEA, the Clothier, 427 Broome Street, one 
block East of Broadway. 895-907 


p= Coats for Balls, etc., for sale and to hire, 


RUPTURE CAN BE CURED 


Without suffering. ELASTIC TRUSSES are superseding 
all others. Before buying Metal Trusses or Supporters, 
send for a descriptive circular to the ELasTic TRUSS 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, New York. 889-941 


E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Al- 
bums and Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and 
Photographic Materials. tf 








Just what we expected. All the people want good 
CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

There is nothing like leather Shoes with a 


SILVER TIP 


for children. Try them. They never wear through 
atthe Toe. For sale by all Dealers. 


FURS. _—*FURS. 











New York, 


Are now offering, to close the season, 


GENUINE SABLE, 
SILVER FOX, ERMINE, 
BLACK MARTEN, 
CHINCHILLA, MINK & SEAL SETS. 
FUR TRIMMINGS, 
FUR ROBES, ETC. 


25 Per Cent. Less than the Cost of 
Importation. 


ALSO, 
PARIS & CITY MADE 


EVENING & STREET COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, ETC., 


Below the Cost of Manufacture. 


LADIES’ 





and, looking down, remarked: “ Tl do it again for OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


five cents.”’ 

Tue other morning a city minister opened 
his front door suddenly, and surprised a a. 
ing man who was just in the act of de a 


Lady’s Troussean “A” for $160. 


neatly covered basket on the door-step. The mee 
was not rapturous. ‘‘ Aha!’ said the minister, rush- fay Che reeeeeeerene@ “ seeeeees 0 oe 
ing out and grasping the man by the collar, while he i al Set (3 pi lassrereseseee TB.cccsces bey 
plied a heavy-soled t vigorously under the coat- | 5 ie Muslin a watees os Pores cceeeces — 
tail of his visitor, ‘what do you mean, you villain, | 3 pairg aia... @ — * 3.95 
by leaving @ baby on my door-step? Ah, I have you, | 3 piain Gotton 8 pene a 
ou scoundrel! 1’ll show you how to abandon an in- | 3 TyeKed ery seereee ee @ 3.0... » 9.00 
ant to the cold mercies of the world!” And all! § pain Muslin Night Bitsossss** 4 Bapese sees A... 
these remarks were punctuated by kicks. “I hain’t | 3 tucked Cambric Night Dresses @ 5.00......-. 15.00 
left any baby at your door,” said the man, taking up 3 Emb'd Cambric Night Dresses @ 7.00 . 21.00 
pathy ny! -_ ng 3 = pg 2 Le. t@|% Flannel Skirt WOO. covceee 1 
right fat Christmas turkey for you ; bu m nged DRILL. «00 eecersccsscerecercrsseeseeese 'e 
if you shall have it now, you was starving!” And ee ce Embroidered. . $ ey eeecceee br 
he walked gloomily away. The minister had a pen- 2 Dressing Sacques. see gseoks @ eee 770 
sive, unhappy look, and corrugated brow, as he dis- 1 Robe de =: eee cesseces 350... ee eee By 
sected his buckwheats a few minutes later. Evidently Chambre...... Ssh sevemee eee ccccccoce . 
there had been a misunderstanding. $150.00 


Tue Botnertne Preposttions.—‘‘I begin 
pA es your language better,” said my 

end, 
me still, you mix things , oY with your preposi- 
tions.” “I am sorry you 
was allI couldsay. “I saw = friend, Mrs. James, 
just now,” continued he. “She says she intends to 
break down housekeeping. Am I 
“Break up housekeeping, she must 
“Yes, Iremember. Break up housekeeping.’ WAL 
does she do that?” I asked. “Because her health 
go broken into.’’ ‘Broken down, you should say.” 
“Broken down. Oh, yes. And, indeed, since the 
smallpox has broken up in your city-—”’ “ Broken 
out, you mean.” “She thinks she will leave it fora 
few weeks.” ‘Indeed! And she close her 
house?” “No; she is afraid it will be broken— 
broken—how do I say that?” “Broken into.” 
“ Certainly, it is what I meant to .” “Is her son 
to be married soon?” ‘No; ent is 
broken—broken——”’ ‘ Broken off.” “Ah! I had 
not heard that. She is very sorry about it. Her son 
only broke the news down to her last week. I 
right? I am so anxious to speak the English well.” 
“te merely broke the news; no preposition this 
time.” “It is hard to understand. £ oung man, 
her son, is a fine fellow ; a breaker, | think.” “A 
broker, and a very fine fellow. Good day.” “So 
much,” thought I, *‘ for the verb to break.” 








Tae New Witson Unper-Feep Srwina- 
MACHINE is the machine that is to-day—with its per- 
fect operation, beautiful, easy, noiseless movement, 
and unparalleled range of work—making firm friends 
and advocates in hundreds of thousands of families 
in all parts of the globe ; it is the machine to 5! if 
= want the best. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 

ork, and in all other cities in the United States. The 
Company want agents in country towns. 








Tue new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 


French | Outfit may be had u 
Mr. Arcourt, to me, “but your verbs trouble | 0.0.D. by Tess. Bvery article is made in the best 
Ladies’ Trous- 


manner 
d them troublesome,” | seau “B 


The whole or any single article of the above 
m application or will be sent 


and from the best materials. 
” for $200, and “C” for $250. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
895, 897, 899 & 901 BROADWAY, cor. 20th St. 
255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND ST., cor. Chrystie St, 


MOT HER B, 
NESTLE’S LAOTEOUS PARINA. 


) Y 
A The Mother’s Milk Substitute, 9 


Extensively used and recommended 
by the most eminent payecions, 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


H, astTrk & Co., Sole Agents, 
£ 15 South William Street, New York. R 


IwFaAN T S. 


a DAY and a GOLD WATCH FREE, honorably. 
Address, Union Co., Syracuse, N.Y. [903-906 


Wedding, Visiting, and Ball Cards. 


Latest Paris Style. a, Soe, French In- 
itialed Note Papers, Cards for Golden, Silver, Tin, 
Crystal and Wooden Wedd EVERDELL'S ele- 
gant styles, 302 Broadway. Established 1840, 903-8 


ANTED.—AGENTS everywhere, to canvass 

fof the History of the Great Fire in Bos- 
ton, by Col. Russell H. Conwell, the graphic writer 
and celebrated orators The writer was an eye-wit- 
oom. This is the only correct and complete account, 
and sells v 




















has a well-deserved popularity. 


rapidly. 
904-5 BB RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 
Frank Leeslie’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


The aim of this paper is to furnish a pictorial 
history of current events. Between thirty and 
forty illustrations appear in every number, in- 
cluding eight engravings of the pictorial spirit of the 
foreign press, events of national or local interest, 
railroad or steamboat accidents, amusing and thrill- 


ing incidents, comics, etc. The literary matter com- 
prises, besides well-written editorials on the leading 
questions of the day, and descriptions of the engray- 


ings, a serial story of thrilling interest, entertaining 
narratives and tales, humorous anecdotes, choice 
poems, etc. Subscription price, $4 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


The best home paper of the day. Its contents con- 
sist of original stories, serial and complete, by the 
ablest writers—including accounts of remarkable ad- 
ventures, interesting episodes of history, sketches 
of self-made men—with portraits, manners and 
customs in remote countries, fine arts, with copies 
of famous painti ; poems, fairy stories, charades, 
etc. Illustrated with large and spirited engravings, 
of which there are from fifteen to twenty in each 
number. That remarkable novel, entitled ‘“‘ Har» To 
WIN,” by the world-renowned J, F. Surrn, is now 
appearing in the CHIMNEY CORNER. Subscription 
price, $4 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Journal. 


This splendid publication of sixteen pages overflows 
weekly with sparkling gems of literature, poesy and 
humor, as well as with the choicest art-pictures, 
fashion-plates and comic engravings. It also con- 
tains the latest foreign and domestic news, and is in- 
dispensable to every lady who would keep pace with 
the modes and literature of the day. The Lapy’s 
JOURNAL is at all times an acceptable present to a 
lady. The subscription is only $4 per year. The club 
rates are: Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to 
one address, $20; with extra copy to person getting 
up a club. As an additional inducement to sub- 
scribe 3, any one sending $5 shall receive the Lapy’s 
JOURNAL for one year, and also a copy of ‘* BEETON’s 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT ’’—a splendid volume of 
twelve hundred pages, with numerous colored plates. 
This book alone is worth $3.50, Address, FRANK 
LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


Stank Leslie’s Fiuftrirte Beitung. 


A pictorial newspaper in the German language, 
containing a large number of engravings, illustrating 
events of the day; exciting and amusing incidents, 
adventures and manners and customs in all parts of 
the world, with a large amount of literary matter, 
including numerous interesting tales. This paper 
combines for the German reader the attractions pre- 
sented in the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER and the 
CHIMNEY CORNER. Subscription price, $4 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


The only weekly paper for the young. The illustra- 
tions and literary matter especially commend them- 
selves. Besides continued stories and well-written 
tales of deserved pepalerit, it gives accounts of 
wonderful adventure, descriptions and illustrations 
of foreign manners and customs, anecdotes, and pic- 
tures of animals, romance of American history, 
games of all kinds fully explained and illustrated, 
scientific. experiments for the young, lessons in 
phonography or shorthand. A popular feature is the 
giving of three weekly cash es for the best solu- 
tions of the puzzles, etc. m twenty to twenty- 
five engravings appear in each weekly issue. Su 
scription price, $2.50 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


The leading fashion periodical in America. Each 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of the 
latest fashi from designs sent from Paris as soon 


as invented, which are thus published simultaneously 
in New York and Paris ; also a four-page uncolored 
fashion-plate, em the various leading styles. 
These are accomp: with full descriptions and 
explanations, with numerous other 
Every number contains an original letter from Paris, 
describ the very latest modes, by a lady whose 

tion gives her access to fashionable society. The 
iterary portion of this magazine comprises a con- 
tinued story, numerous interesting tales, poetry, 
anecdotes, etc. The whole profusely illustrated with 
fine engravings. Subscription price, $3.50 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


This is a comic pictorial newspaper, published on 
the first of every month. Its remarkable success, 
and the steady increase in its circulation, attest its 
adaptation to popular taste. It looks at things of 
the day from a comic point of view, and its illustra- 
tions—of which there are from forty to fifty in every 
issue—are directed, without respect to station or per- 
son, against the follies and vices of the times. It 
constitutes an almost inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment and fun. 

Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


The chea periodical in the United States, con- 
tain‘ng eighty large octavo pages of letter-press, with 
a twenty to Bi by pig ne two 

en on paper, in each num- 

ber.’ & continued story, and well-written tales and 

stories of adventure, with humorous anecdotes, de- 

scriptions of manners and customs, amusements for 

oung people, etc., constitute the reading matter. 

blished monthly. Terms of subscription, $1.50 
per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Mage nm | over sixty illustrations and eight beauti- 
fully colo: chromo lithographs. Price, 50 cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
Price 15 cents, Over sixty illustrations, 


Specimen copies of our publications can be seen at 
every Post Office in the United States, 

Persons desi to renew their subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE’S ODICALS will much oblige the 
Publisher by sending in their names before the expira- 
tion of their present subscriptions. This will obviate 
the delay attendant upon re-entering names and 
mailing back numbers. 

aa@ in remitting by mail, send Draft or Post Office 
Order, payable to FRANK LESLIE. When neither of 
these can be procured, send in Registered Letter. 
Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, now more than thirty years 
old, has endeavored to keep up with the progress of 
the age in improvement and in enterprise. It seeks 
to diffuse useful information, calculated to fit the 
habitual reader for efficiency and success in his cho- 
sen career. To this end, it devotes a large share of 
its columns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits, employing the ablest and 
most successful cultivators to set forth what they 
know of farming in brief, clear essays, elucidating 
and commending Agriculture as the first and most 
important of progressive arts based on natural Sci- 
ence—making its Agricultural matter more ample 
and varied than that of any Weekly of like price de- 
voted solely to Farming. No other periodical has 
done more to imbue our farmers with the truth that 
the best instructed cultivator of the earth is far supe- 
rior in efficiency to the strongest or even the most 
diligent. 

There are hundreds of thousands engaged in di- 
verse pursuits who own or rent a “ place,” and give 
some portion of their time to its culture and improve- 
ment, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE shows them how to 
make the most of their roods and their hours, both 
by direction and example. No where else can infor- 
mation equal in quality or quantity be obtained for 
the price of this journal. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE appeals also to Teachers, 
Students, and persons of inquiring minds, by the 
character of its Literary contents, which includes 
reviews of all the works prrenens from the master 
minds of the Old or of the New World, with liberal 
extracts from those of espéc‘al interest. Imaginative 
Literature also claims attention, but in a subordinate 
degree. “ Home Interests” are discussed weekly by 
a lady specially qualified to instruct and interest her 
Own sex, and the younger portion of the other. No 
column is more eagerly sought or perused with 
greater average profit than hers. The News of the 
Day, elucidated by brief comments, is so condensed 
that no reader can deem it diffuse, while given suffi- 
ciently in detail to satisfy the wants of the average 
reader. Selections are regularly made from the ex- 
tensive Correspondence of Tae Dat.y TRIBUNE from 
every country, and its editorials of more perma- 
nent value are here reproduced. 

As to its political principles, THz TRIBUNE is of 
course, he! r as heretofore, the champion of Equal 
Rights, irres ve of Race, Nativity or Color. It 
stands infle: a by the Amendments for the pemna- 
nent security of those Rights, which have been sol- 
emnly incorporated by the People in the Constitution 
of the United States. The last slave has long been a 


citizen ; the last opposition to emancipation, enfran- 
chisement, equal civil rights, has been formaily 
abandoned. No party, North or South, longer dis- 
putes the results of the War for the Union ; all de- 
clare that these results must never be undone, 
Independent of all political parties, THE TRIBUNE 
endeavors to treat them all with judicial fairness. 
It labors to purify the Administration of Government, 
National, State, and Municipal, and whenever those 
in authority take the lead in this work, it will therein 
give them its cordia) support, but it can never be the 
servitor of any political party ; nor will it surrender 


is wrong, and commend what is right in the action of 
any parties or of any public men. To whatever may 
elucidate the general discussion or action on the 
topics of the day, THE TRIBUNE gives the amplest 
space and most impartial record; its readers have 
the right to an honest statement of the facts; and 
this they always get. 

THE WEEKLY IBUNE Will chronicle the progress 
of Invention and of Labor Saving all over the globe. 
No other topic should have greater interest for the 
producers of wealth, especially for the young Farm- 
ers, Artisans, and Mechanics of our country. We 
aim to make our different National industries better 
acquainted with, hence more appreciative of, each 
other. 

In short, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE commends itself 
to millions by ministering to their intellectual wants 
more fully than they are met by any other journal, 
while its regular reports of the Cattle, Country Pro- 
duce, and other Markets, will of themselves save the 
Farmer who regularly notes them far more than the 
journal’s price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer or 
artisan, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE has no superior, as 
is proved by the hundreds of thousands, who, having 
read it from childhood, still cherish and enjoy it in 
the prime and on the down-hill of life. We 
fully urge those who know its worth to commend 
THE WEEKLY ‘nriBuNne to their friends and neigh- 
bors, and we proffer it to clubs at prices which barely 
pay the cost of paper and presswork. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy, one year—52 issues........... $2.00 

Five copies, one year—52 issues......... 7.50 

To ONE ADDRESS, To NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
Al! at one Post Office.: All at one Post Office. 


10 copies .. .$1.'25 each. | 10 copies...... $1.35 each. 
20 copies ... 1.10 each. | 20 copies...... 1.20 each, 
80 copies ... 1.00 each. | 30 copies...... 1.10 each. 


An extra to each club. | And an extra to each club, 


For Clubs of Fifty the SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE w ill be sent as an extra copy, 





<> 


THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is published every TuRspay and Fripay, and being printed twice a week, it contains nearly all the important 
News, Correspondence, Reviews, and editorials of THe Dat.y, includinz everything on the subject of Agri- 


culture, and much interesting 


and valuable matter, for which there is not sufficient room in the WEEKLY 


TRIBUNE. THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE also gives, in the course of a yeai, THREE Or FOUR of the 


BEST AND LATEST 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, if bought 
price has been lately 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


in book-form, would be from six to eight dollars. Its 


reduced, so that Clubs can now secure it at little more than the cost, to single sub- 


scribers, of TH’ WEEKLY. Nowhere else can so much current intelligence and permanent literary matter be 


had at so cheap a rate as in 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


<> 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, one year—104 numbers..... oesececes $3.00 | To Mail Subscribers............ eadeedeasse $10 a year. 
Five copies, or over, for each COpy.........++++ 2.50 THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1873 now ready. 
Ten copies (and ome extra copy) for...... 25.00 | Price, 20 cents ; 7 for $1. 

++ )>_—_— 


Always send a draft on New York, or Post Orrick MongzY ORDER, if possible. Where neither of these 


can be procured, send the money, BUT ALWAYS IN A 


REGISTERED LETTER. The registration fee has been 


reduced to FIFTEEN CENTS, and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to 


be nearly an absolute protection against losses by mail. 
TERMS—Cash in Advance. Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





J. ROTHSCHILD, 


IMPORTER, 
IS NOW OFFERING THE CHOICEST SELECTION IN AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 


The most Recherché Styles in Trimmed PARIS BONNETS & ROUND HATS. The latest d of 
the most exquisite styles of PARIS FLOWERS, FEATHERS, PARURE DE BAL, Ete., Ete. 


58 West 14th St., N. Y.; 277 Rue St. Denis, Paris. tf 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos hae $308 
sol 


make any $600 Piano 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
. le Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


E * U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 






















—A written 
Astounding Revelations! Ghar or your 
whole life, present, and future, with a beautiful 
and correct picture, name and address of future hus- 
band or wife, by the greatest living Astrologer. In- 
close 25 cents. State date of birth. Address, R. 8. 
LYFORD, Box 42, Jersey City, N. J. 900-12 





OW °TIS DONE, or the Secret Out,— 
J Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
GRHAT SECRET and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL 
** Book of Wonders.’ Mailed for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress, D. C. CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois. 902-5 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


THE BEST STORIES OF THE DAY. 





I, 
“Wild Horse Joe, and his Biack 
and Gray.” 
11. 


“ True to Each Other.” 


Ill. 
“ Jack Harkaway at Oxford,” 
Will soon appear. 
READY EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Price, 5 cents. Subscription, $2.50. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Peatl Street, N: Y. 





BILLIARD TABLES. 





THE NONPAREIL DESICN. Pat. Oct. 31, ’71. 
An immense stock of new and second-hand BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, of all designs and at all prices. 
First-class new 5 x 10 Tables, complete, $300 and 
upward. Second-hand Tables made over new, com- 
— $200, $225, $250, etc. Portable Billiard Tables, 
or private use, $100. ‘The greatest variety ever 
offered. Send for Catalogue. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER. 
Cor. Canal and Centre Streets, New York. 
889-901 


HERMON W. ATWOOD, 


APOTHECARY, 
846 Broadway, Adjoining Wallack’s Theatre. 
Every description of Toilet uisites, in Ivory, Tor- 
tolse Shell = Buffalo Horn. Farina Cologne, Lubin’s, 
Atkinson’s and Kimmel’s Extracts, in large and extra 
large bottles, at reasonable prices. Pomades, Oils, 
etc., etc., the best French and English factors. 
Fine Cup and Toilet Sponges. 

THE ATWOOD COLOGNE. tf 








RVOUS DEBILITY.—A Person having 

tried in vain every advertised remedy, has dis- 
covered a —_ means of self-cure, which he will 
send free to his fellow-sufferers. ‘Address, J. H. 
REEVES, 78 Nassau Street, N. Y. 898-910 


T* CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID F 'B- 


lished for the benefit of vonng men and o’ ers 
who suffer from Nervous Debili y, etc., suppl, ing 
the means of self cure, Scnt free of charge. Address, 





or even waive its right to criticise and condemn what }. 


DEGRAA FF 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store 81 Fourth Avenue,) 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale prices. 80-762 





A CREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered, 
is to be found in an Agency for taking subscriptions to 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


Great LITERARY, FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with 
which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture ever offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


called ** Little Ranaway and her Pets.’ 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
printing in oils—the perfection af chromo).—We also 
give the superb $10 pair of Genuine French Oil 
Chromos, * Wide Awake” and ‘* Fast Asleep.’’ 
subjects LIFE-SIZE—charming Jac simits of origina! 
Oil Painting. Bd | ad has the largest circulation 
in the worid, It next year be made better than 
ever. Serial tales by world-famous authors, L. M. AL- 
COTT, EDWARD EGGLESTON, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
etc. New and brilliant contributors. Jiustrated 
Holiday Number and back numbers of Miss Alcott’s 
story FREE. The most taking “ Combination”! The 
largest commissions paid! One Agent made $900 
in 3 months; another, $537 in 35 days; another, 
$94.40 in one week ; one, $37.60 in one day, and many 
others from $5 and $10 to $40 per ~~ This year 
our offers are even more profitable. No waiting for 
the premiums. THE SUBSCRIBER GETS THEM WHEN 
HE PAYS THE AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early for 
circulars and terms! J. B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. [904-7 





100 YEAR ALMANAC,— For 50 cents we send, 
POSTPAID, an Almanac giving every Year, Month, 
Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calendar 
for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address, 


GEORGE A. HEARD & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses. 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. tf 


OYAL HAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
»» nished, Orders solicited and em | 
filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons an 
kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N. Y. 


L | AGENTS) . | WANTED.|T 


$200 per month A 
oO made selling Salable and M 

















Peas profitable. 

oO *" our new send for Cat- 
U. 8. and State alogue to E. 0. I 
Maps, Charts, BRIDGMAN, 

K ete. 5 Barclay St, N.Y.| & 











~ =* 
TRAVELIN 


kuntine + 


TCHING SORES—SCALY ERUPTIONS of 
the SCALP and SKIN, SALT-R , etc., Te- 
lieved at once, and permanently cured by NORTON’S 
OINTMENT. 60 cents. Office, 10 Ann Street. 902-4 





vo 
SWING Gens cic 
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of Lallemand 
LALLEMAND 





Or SCOTCH & IRISH WHISKIES 

imported in casks or cases. London Dock Ja- 
maica Rum, crops of '65 to '57. Double-canned St, 
Croix, 1858 and 1852. Cider Brandy, 1855. Brandi 
1865 to 1795. Le Ae Bourbon and Rye. Wines, 
the favorite bran Fancy Groceries and Table Lux- 
uries at down-town prices. The Trade, Hotels and 
Families supplied. H. B. KIRK & CO., Importers and 
Jobbers, 69 Fulton Street. Established 1853, 


66 PSY CHOMANCY, or SOUL- 
CHARMING.” How either sex may fascinate 
and gain the love and affections of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental acquirement 
all can Rosoems, by mail, for 25 cents, together 
with a Marri Guide, Egyptian Oracle, Dreams, 
Hints to Ladies, ete A ivy exciting book. 
100,000 sold. Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 878-902e0w 


AGENTS! A RARE CHANCE!! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week IN CASH who Will 
engage with us AT ONCE. a, furnished and 
expenses paid. Address, A. COULTER & CO., Char- 
lotte, Mich. 902-4 


STAMMERING.—Dr. White’s U. S. Stammering 
Institute, 102 E. 26th St., N.Y, References from every 
State. No pay until cured. Send for circular. [903-4 


BIG MONEY! cows: waiiet ree, 0: (505-006 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 4s: Broadway, N. Y., 
V ILL DISPOSE OF ONE HUNDRED 
PIANOS, MELODEONS and ORGAAS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 




















NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Vox 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


quarterly installments, 


1846. Twenty-eighth Year, 1873. 


THE 


“HOME JOURNAL,” 


ENLARGED & IMPROVED. 








The Best Literary and Society 
Paper in America, 


Its leading departments comprise Editorials on 
topics of fresh interest ; Brilliant Romances and Por- 
traitures of American Life ; Editorial Reviews of new 
events in the world of Belles-Lettres, Paintin: , Sculp- 
ture, Science, Music, and the Drama; Original Es- 
Says; Ample Excerpts from the best European 
Writers ; Spicy Letters from Correspondents in all the 
great Capitals of the World ; Copious Extracts from 
New Books ; and racy accounts of ——- happen- 
ings and doings in the Beau Monde : em racing the 
very freshest matters of interest in this country and 

Europe—the whole completely mirroring the wit 
and wisdom, the humor and pathos, the news and 
sparkling gossip of the times. 


“THE HOME JOURNAL retains its old and well- 
known character as a first-class literary and family 
newspaper, while its recently-added society feature 
(giving all the legitimate news of the beau monde, 
without of the gossip or scandal) has brought to 
the paper thousands of new readers.”—Frank Les- 
lie's Lady’s Journal, March 23d, 1872. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS: 


For the convenience of persons making up their 
list of papers and ma nes for the comi ear, 
the publishers of the Home JourRNAL have dubbed 
subscribers (both How and oll) With the ronan 

WwW ani t 
large discount in prices. , aaa 


THE Home JOURNAL and $4 pertement either 
Harper’s po mee Harper's Wee 'y, Harper’s Ba- 
zar, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Monthly, The Gal- 


axy, Lippincott’s ine, Appleton’s Journ 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journ: Frenk Leslie’s Tus. 
trated Newspaper, Biackwood’s Magazine, West- 
minster Review, or any of the lish Quarterlies 
ar here) will be sent for $5, the full price 


THE HoME JOURNAL and Our Young Folks for $3.50 : 
full rates $6. HomE JOURNAL and Littell’s Living 
Age for $8.50; full price $11. 


Subscribers (both new and old) forming ‘clubs for 
THE HOME JOURNAL alone, will receive it at the rate 
of three copies, one year, or one copy, three years, 
for $6; six copies, one year, $10. @ subscrip- 
tions, $3 a year. Subse ptions will take date imme- 
diately, or at any time the subscribers prefer. Ad- 
dress the proprietors, 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO., 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 


RUBBER Gem, stench dies ers, Mitte 

° F’@ 

Co., 97 W. Lombard Street, Balto. $10 a day to Agents. 
903-6 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS, 


AN ELEGANTLY BO CANVASSING BOOK 
for the best and chea) Family Bible ever published, 
will be sent free of to any book agent. It con- 
tains nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and 
agents are meeting with unprecedented success. 
Address, stating experience, etc., and we will show 


id 
ou what our mts are d . NATIONAL PUB- 
LISHING co., Philadelphia, Pat tf 


$7 EACH WEEK— nts Swanted. Busi- 
ness legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 
902-5 














CAPITAL STORIES 
IN THE 
GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner. 


L. 
“EHiard to Win,” 
Written expressly for the Chimney Corner by 


J. F. SMITH, 
Author of ‘“Minniegrey,” “ The Soldier of Fortune,” 
Ete, Etc. 


il. 
“Captain Firebrand; or, The Oath 


of the Twelve.” 
A tale of Irish life, of unparalleled interest and vividly 
e. 


P 

The Short Stories of this journal are all that anv 
oe Er wish, as among our contributors we aan 
ber: Miss L, M. Alcott, author of “ Little Women ": 
-_. J. G. _ = Thomas, author of “Dennis 

mne’’; Mrs. Annie Frost, Mrs, Susan - Archer 
Whe’ of, oto f Travel, M: Custo’ 

e i) vi anners and 
ventures, Natural History—especially the ro a 
and ‘descriptions of our native Birds and Animals : 
Biography of | Self-made Men, etc., make the CHIM- 

f y far the cheapest and tracti 
Family Paper of the day. — - 


ISSUED EVERY MONDAY, 


And for sale at all News Depots. Price, 10 3 

A air oo will ; saa Year, aa 
ny one sendin, receive, as a f 

sides the CHIMNEY, CORNER numbers for ‘year, 

“ Beeton’s Househo! anagement,” 

trated work that selis for $3.50. + aw oe 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





i 
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328 _ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. v 25, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


51,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
aa Send for Price Lists. 


Address, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


> Send stamp for our new 
L U IL D E RS Illustrated Catalogue. 
A. J. BICKNELL & CO., No, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


SS8S-900 O 








ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. tfo 


ZZ 
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oe 
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ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 


Hlttf Ee 
Z 


Ze 


95,000 tickets. 47,500 prizes, 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 6080, 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEW way of running a book. Can sell 
4. thousands per week. Address, MURRAY HILL 
PUBLISHING CO., 129 East 23th St., N. Y. City. Oo 


The most durable pianos. a 
AT HUSHEK The most powerfel tena. it - SS 
‘he finest touch & action. 
PIANO MFG.CO The purchasers delighted. HENRY WILSON 


New Haven, Conn. The pamphiets = 








GEORGE 8. 





*S OLD SHOES. 
B—rw—1iu.—“ Brother Dawes, I think I can fill those better than you.” | sure. H. W. HINMAN, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 903-50 





[January 25, 1878, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PHNS 


Sold by all respectable dealers. 
| Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


 « @. BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 














Sewing Machine 
Challenges the 
world in perfection 
of work, strength 
;and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine. 
Send for circular. 
Agents wanted. 


BLEES 5. M. CO., 
623 Br’dw’y, N. Y. 





ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 

use which can neither break, leak, nor 
\ explode. Are ornamental and cheap, 
» Adapted to all household uses; also, to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 

For Agency—Address 
WALLACE & SONS, 


89 Chambers St., New York. 
903-915 








L APY AND GENTLEMAN AGENTS 
wanted to sell the PROTEAN BUTTON HOLE LAN- 
CET and Sewing Machine Thread Cutter, 25 cts. Needle 
Threading Thimble, 25cts. Morocco Needle Book, 50 
cts. Samples mailed on receipt of price. $10 per day 





TO INVESTORS. 
O those who wish to reinvest January Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish to 
increase their income from means already invested in other less profitable securities, we recom- 


mend the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company as well secured and 


unusually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company’s Lands at Market 
Prices. The Rate of Interest (seven and three-tenths per cent, gold) is equal now to about 834 currency— 
yielding an income more than one-third greater than U. S. 5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi-annual interest 
on the Registered Bonds are mailed to the Post-Office address of the owner.. All marketable stocks and 
bonds are received in exchange for Northern Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO. oll 


MUSIC BOOKS |THE BUCKMAN MF’G CO., 
Suitable for Presents. | 436 BROOME 8T., N. ¥., 



















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Old Mother Goose. Set to music. Elliott....... $3.00 | NG 
Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully illust’d... 4.00 PERFECT RUNNI 
Ger. Volks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. Words 2.50 
Randegger’s Sacred a for Little Singers..... 2.50/ STEAM 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Folio Ed. Full gilt. Balfe 8.50 
Schuman’s Vocal Album. Eng. and Ger. Words, 3.50 
¥ Pianoforte Album. Full gilt......... 2.50 TOYS 
Mendelssohn’s Comp. Piano W’ks. Fol. Full gilt 26.00 . 
= . ad bas Oct. “ 14,60 


Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the marked | 
price. Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New Their celebrated Steam Fire-engine, 8 to 10 inches 
York. | high, 15 inches long, will suck and throw a real 
Send 30 cts. for the December number of Peters’ | Stream of water 20 feet. Their beautiful Side-wheel 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get $4 worth of our | Steamboat, 614 wide, 16 long, willrun from % to 1 
latest Music. tf mile. Prices of each of above—No. 1, plain, $5; No. 
2, plain, $7.50; No. 1, Lee ae a Re 2, 
. : ° ornamented, $10—not including Xpress charges. 
Druankenness and Opium Habit. | sent by mail, prepaid. Their renowned Tease 
: ‘f Tork America Engine, $1.50; No. 1 extra, $2.25. Little 
DR. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees Giant, double cylinder, "$3.50. Whistles for all Toy 


a@ cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for 
idence Engines, 15 cents. Mechanical movements, etc. 
evidence. 904 16 a Discount to Trade, 
S$2ND00 Black Walnut. Patent Rub- erasers 
VU. ber Cushions. Full size.| ©HEAP HOMES in Shenandoah Valley. For circular 
| LLI AR D Cues and Balls complete. | send stamp to J. H. BRISTOR, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 


Send for Diagram. 
TA BL EL wn 95 LIBERTY StT., N.Y. tf 


PRINTING. 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS 
New and valuable invention. Every busi- 
ness man should have one. Presses and 
Outfits from 810 upwards. Send stamp 
Sor Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts ec. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 

































Ulster Overcoats, 


Made in England 
expressly for 


mieh)*OAK HALL,” 
v J BOSTON, 
U 32, 34, 36, 88 NORTH ST. 
The Best Traveling Coat 
ever made. Price, $30. 


Send orders by mail. 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON. 
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** Best in the Market.” 
CARRYING THE 
ASH WORTH’S 
UNITED STATES MAIL six-conp 
BETWEEN SPOOL COTTON. 
- SOLD BY 
New York, Cork and Liverpool. The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
NEW & FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. Company. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIO, CELTIO, Avex. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


GERMANIC, BRITANNIO, ADRIATIC, ATLANTIC. 


-— nl New — on ae pen live. re . 
on Thursdays, calling at Cork Harbor each way. 
m the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City. THE LIGHT RUNNING 


va ne ,gocom modations (for all classes) unri- “DOMESTIC” 


SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 








Saloon, State-rooms, Smoking-room and Bath-rooms Sg 
in MIDSHIP section, where least motion is felt. 2: 
ae and stewardesses accompany these ' 

mers. 
Presents a re- 

Rates—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $30 currency. 

Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun. cord of snocess 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $30 | unparalleledin 
a ine ie the history of 

or from all parts of America, | 
to Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, Sewing Ma- 


China, etc, chines, Send 
Drafts from £1 npward. 


| 
for Illustrated 
For inspection of plans and other information ry | : F 
at the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York, P rive List, 
tf J. H. SPARKS, Agent. | gents wanted 
' 


ibraryNumbers. me aa 


, like Postage 1c. 100, Address 
P. F. Van genet G5 Hd se Resins OED ! “DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 











NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK 
FIRESIDE 
COMPANION. 


The Great Story Paper of America, and the Best Popular, 
Illustrated, Family Newspaper. 


Splendid Announcements for 1873. 
A NEW STORY BY EDMUND YATES, 


ENTITLED, 


A BA WD XL.O 'X.. 
Humorous Articles by Petroleum V. Nasby. 


A NEW STORY BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


ARTICLES FOR WOMEN 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL AND ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


These distinguished authors, with the following list of old favorites, who have made the FIRESIDE 
COMPANION heretofore so popular, have all been engaged for the new year: 


Mrs. Sumner Hayden, Lucy Randall Comfort, Bricktop, 
Clara Percy, J. W. Mackey, G. L: Aiken, 
Mary Grace Halpine, sayin Carleton, Tony Pastor, 
Elizabeth Dudley, 8S. W. Pearce, John Elderkin. 


A SERIES OF SHORT ARTICLES BY POPULAR AMERICAN WRITERS. 
A SERIES GF ORIGINAL ARTICLES ON PARLOR GAMES AND HOME AMUSEMENTS, 


Parlor Theatricals, Charades, Magical Delusions, Scientific Experiments, Legerdemain, Divining Oracles, 
Card Games, ete., including all that is humorous, droll, and amusing, in the whole range of games. 

During 1873 the FIRESIDE COMPANION willcontain More New and Powerful 
Continued Stories than have ever appeared in any American paper. Our arrangements 
for the new year surpass all previous efforts; the vastly increased circulation of THE FIRESIDE COM- 
PANION enabling us to complete our engagements upon a scale of unexampled liberality. 

Short Stories, Sketches, Poetry and Biography; Auswers to Correspond- 
ents, Humerous Articles, Reading for the Littl Folks, Fashionable Chit- 
Chat for the Ladies, and other interesting departments, will be maintained without regard to 
expense. 

We endeavor to make THE FIRESIDE COMPANION the best,*most useful, and most desirable 
paper in America. 

OUR TERMS FOR 1873.—_NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
One Year—Single Copy.......... .sssseeees $3 00 | One Year—Four Copies ($2.50 each). ......$10 00 
One Year—-Two Copies............+sssseeee. 5 00 | One Year—Eight Copies.............--+-++- 20 00 

Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at one time, will be entitled toa copy FREE. Getter 

up of Clubs can afterward add single copies at $2.50 each. Specimen copies sent free. 


GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher. 84 Beekman Street, New York. 


WONDER CAMERA (DIINHAM & SONS, 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE ACE. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1834,) 
Manufacturers of Piano Fortes. 








WILL SHOW ANY OPAQUE OBJECT. 
Inclose stamp for Illustrated Circular. . 

E. I. HORSMAN, 100 William st., N. ¥.,| Warerooms: 17 Union Square, N, Y, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 1st Premium at Am. Institute, i871. 


SPO RT’S JEST BOOK sent free. Address, Stamford Sewing Machine. 
EAGLE Book Co., 9 Murray + 


quiet and Lightest Run- 
A MONTH to good canvassers—articles 
new and as staple as flour. Samples 
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intermediate expenses or profits. 
We sell directly to those who retail 
» the machine. ts wanted. 

T. B. BISHOP & CO., Stamford, Conn. 





The most 
ning Shuttle Machine in the world. 
Not a Cam, Cog or Roller, Na 
free. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. . 
901-8 901-13 

















